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“Well, well! If it isn’t Bully Tomkins of the Junior Form—good old Tomkins 
who used te twist my arm and put frogs down my neck !”’ - 
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VALTINE’ costs so little 
and gives so much.in quality 
and value. There is nothing like it. 
It is one of the good things you can 
afford, even in these days of 
economy and restricted household 
budgets. ; 


Delicious * Ovaltine’ brings you 
the concentrated geodness of 
Nature’s best foods. It supple- 
ments the diet in valuable nutritive 
elements, including vitamins, and 





OVALTINE BISCUITS 


Dainty and delightfully crisp. 
Ovaltine’ Biscuits are ideal for 
all occasions. They are made from 
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is fortified with additional Vita- 
mins B, and D. 


Every day has its times for ‘ Oval- 
tine’. As the breakfast bever- 
age—especially for children—its 
nourishing qualities help to rein- 
force strength and emergy. As 
* Elevenses ', and whenever energy 
flags, ‘ Ovaltine’ is a welcome 
and sustaining drink. And, of 
course, at bedtime it is the 
world's best night-cap. 


Be Wise—Economize 
Insist on 


the finest ingredients, including a 
roportion of ‘Ovaitine’, and are 
eliciously nourishing. 


The next time you order ‘Ovalttne’ 
remember to include a packet of 
* Ovaltine’ Biscuits as well. You 
will ene y their delicate and dis- 
tinguished fiayour. 


In 4 lb. airtight cartons 2/- 


OVALTINE 


The Vitamin-fortified , 
Food Beverage 


In two sizes: + 1b. 1/8; 4 1b. 2/9 PaysA 
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The author claims that our present income-tax code presses 
ssnfairly on the middie classes and suggests how this may 
be remedied 


Are We Killing the 


Middle 


Class 2 


SENATOR GEORGE O’BRIEN 


INCE income-tax, more or less in 
its present form, with the 
present schedules, was imposed in 
England over 150 years ago, the 
world has witnessed the industrial 
revolution, a transport revolution, the 
growth of joint-stock enterprise, the 
nationalisation of many spheres of 
production, the growth of the Wel- 
fare State, several wars, including two 
great world wars, changes in the 
theory and practice of taxation, 
national borrowing and national debt. 
In Ireland we have gone through 
successive phases of political status: 
the Union, Dominion status an 
Republic. Throughout these chan 
in the world and in Ireland, thé in- 


come-tax code, although it has been 
amended in certain particulars and 
the rate raised from time to time, 
has remained practically the same 
code as that introduced shortly be- 
fore the end of the 18th century to 
finance the French wars. 

The five schedules under which 
income-tax is assessed emerged from 
the mind of the Legislature in their 
present form in 1803, and have never 
been altered since. Income-tax has 
been extended or copied in the mean- 
time in the U.S.A, and in most of the 
British dominions, but in none of 
these countries has the system of the 
five schedules been adopted? 

In Ireland, these five schedules 


Condensed from Seanad Sircann, Debates 
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have taken on something almost of 
the nature of sacred writings, which 
cannot even be discussed, much less 
altered. Therefore, I suggest that, 
even if there is no need to amend the 
income-tax, at least there is some 
need for a commission to consolidate 
and to bring the legislation up to 
date. 


concessions which were made 
to some of the lower-group in- 
comes in the Budget were in the 
direction of a fairer distribution of 
the burden of the tax; but these con- 
cessions were mainly made to com- 
pensate the lower-income groups for 
the reduction in food subsidies, and, 
therefore, did not meet the case I am 
trying to make. 

The concessions reduced the yield 
of the tax and tended to concentrate 
it on the higher incomes. The ad- 
verse incentive effect of the tax on 
saving and investment, that shift 
towards the higher incomes, did harm 
rather than gocd. 

The distribution of the income-tax 
at any standard rate produces in- 
justices as between different sections 


of the population, and it is produc- 


tive of political discontent, rising in 
some cases to acute indignation. 


first outstanding fact to anybody 

who examines the income-tax in 
this country is the small number of 
people who contribute to it. The 
. Minister ‘for Finance, on January 
30th, 1952, was asked in the Dail the 
number of persons who paid income- 
tax for each of the years, 1948-49, 
1949-50 and 1950-51, and the answer 
he gave was that, in 1948-49, the 
estimate was 148,000; in 1949-50, 
167,000; and in 1950-51, 181,000. 
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That is to say, roughly, one per- 
son in seventeen of the whole 
population paid income-tax in 
1950-51. 


MORE than one-seventeenth of the 
population have incomes of more 
than {140 a year. That being the 
case, the income tax does appear to 
be collected from a smaller number 
of people than the number from 
whom it would be collected if it 
were strictly and successfully assessed. 
In other words, a tax which, on 
the face of it, is impartial between all 
sections of the populaticn, is in fact 
unjust to some and benefits some 
sections at the expense of othets. 
There is a quite irrational and unjus- 
tifiable difference between the sec- 
tions who pay tax and the sections 
who do not. 

It is exactly the same as if the 
tobacco duty were levied at a different 
rat€é on people with dark hair and 
people with fair hair. A tobacco duty 
of that kind would offerid one’s 
sense of justice, but nevertheless the 
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difference between the people who 
are included in the income-tax assess- 
ment categories and the others is 
quite as unrelated to their capacity 
to pay as the colour of the hair of 
the indirect taxpayer. 


complaint is made by the 
salaried classes that there are cer- 
tain types of income ‘taxpayers who 
can evade part of the tax they should 
pay. There are certain sections of 
the population whose income arises 
in such a way that it cannot be seen 
by the income tax inspectors. 

We can put it this way: there are 
two types of evasion—there is the 
illegal evasion of people who*succeed 
in making false returns, and the legal 
evasion of people who do nothing 
illegal, who, quite properly, benefit 
by the peculiarly favourable and 
obsolete method of assessment, 

As against that, there are other 
people who pay every penny they 
owe. Their incomes are known to 
the taxation authorities, they have 
no escape, no method of getting out 
of the net. If you have a population 
classified in that way, it is perfectly 
clear that the third class of people 
have to pay a higher rate than if 
these legal and illegal evasions were 
brought to an end. 

The last Minister for Finance, Mr. 
McGilligan, said that if everybody 
who should pay income-tax paid it, 
the standard rate could be reduced 
by 1/- or 1/6 in the £. 


J PROPOSE to indicate certain definite 
grievances which are experienced 
by the people who are assessed under 
Schedule E—the salaried workers. 
The first point is that the personal 
allowances have not been sufficiently 


varied with the rise in the cost 
of living. 

I do not think it is sipeialihe 
to suggest that the personal allow- 
ances should vary with the cost-of- 
living index number. The whole 
point of the personal allowances is 
to give to every person in the popu- 
lation a certain minimum income on 
which he can live at a subsistence 
level. 

If the cost of living rises, the 
minimum allowance should obviously 
be raised with it. If the original 
allowance ‘was correct, then the 
original allowance, after a rise in the 
cost of living, will become too low, 
and the whole basis of the personal 
allowance will have disappeared. 

If it is admitted that the allow- 
ances should vary with the cost of 
living, the cost of living should be 
calculated, mot on a working-class 
index number, but on a middle-class 
index number. 


is another proposal which 
greatly affects professional people 
and university graduates. It was put 
forward by the editor of The 
Economist before the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation. It is that the 
personal allowances, instead of being 
at a fixed rate, should be a proportion 
of income up to a certain point. 
The particular benefit derived by 
that change would be that profes- 


.sional people would be enabled to 


educate their children at good 
schools. The principal thing that a 
child allowance is wanted for is 
education, and people who wish to be 
able to send their children to ex- 
pensive schools, to get a good start in 
life, should get some further con- 
cession than people who are content 
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with a more medest type of 


education. 


ANOTHER proposal is that some 

allowance might be made to tax- 
payers for necessary expenditure on 
medical and surgical attendance dur- 
ing the year. 

After all, a businessman is given 
some concession in relation to wear 
and tear, keeping his premises and 
capital in order. The only capital 
that the ordinary professional worker 
has is his own body; and if his body 
goes through a period when it is very 
expensive to keep it in good order, it 
seems only fair that he should be 
allowed the same remissions as the 
other types of taxpayer are allowed. 

If the Schedule E taxpayers got 
some allowance for medical and 
surgical attendance for themselves 
and their families, as in the U.S.A., 
the case for a free national health 
service for that section of the popu- 
lation would be a good deal weaker 
than it is at present. 


NOTHER suggestion is that the 
present life-insurance allowances 
should be increased. The present 
allowances are calculated in such a 
manner as not to benefit middle-aged 
people, many of whom are not in 
a position to effect a substantial in- 
surance on their lives until they are 
middle-aged. 

There is no more difficult problem 
at the present time amongst profes- 
sional people than providing for their 
old age. Owing to the high cost of 
living and high direct taxation, it is 
almost impossible for a man to ac- 
cumulate a sufficient capital sum to- 
day to yield a decent income in his 
old age; and, therefore, the former 





HIGHER BRACKETS 


The annual report of the 
Revenue Commissioners for the 
year ended in March, 1952, dis- 
closes that there are 142 people 
in the Republic of Ireland 
enjoying incomes of more than 
£10,000 a year, and ninety-four 
with incomes of between £8,000 
and £10,000, 

There are more than 2,000 
people with incomes of between 
£1,500 and £2,000 a year; 1,841 
people with incomes between 
£2,000 and £3,000, and 687 with 
incomes of ‘between £3,000 and 
£4.000. The total number whe 
paid surtax last year was 5,582. 











method of providing for one’s old 
age has largely become a thing of 
the past. 

A great many people are showing 
a preference for pensionable employ- 
ment, which is bad for the 
professions. It is well known 
amongst university appointments 
bureaux, for example, that any job 
that carries a pension is cagerly 
accepted because of the security it 
gives for a whole lifetime. 

To drive more and more of the 
professional classes into safe pension- 
able jobs is robbing the community 
of a certain amount of risk-taking 
and enterprise which used to be a 
healthy feature of professional life. 


I: SUGGEST that the basis of the life- 

insurance allowance should be re- 
lated in some way not to the taxable 
income and to the amount insured, 
but to the pension which it might 
be possible to provide combined with 
an endowment policy. 
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There should be an effort to en- 
courage thrift through life insurance 
to a point that would give the non- 
pensionable or professional worker 
the same security for his old age 
that pensionable workers now enjoy. 

Another point that has been 
suggested to me is that, with the 
growth of the City of Dublin, with 
the great increase in the distance 
between a man’s home and his work, 
travelling expenses have now become 
in the case of many workers a serious 
burden. If people cannot obtain 
accommodation near where they are 
employed, they have to spend a con- 
siderable sum every year on bus fares 
getting to and fro. It does not seem 
unreasonable that that should be 
deducted as a working expense. 


ANOTHER point of public importance 
is the need to revise the starting 


level of surtax. When surtax began 
in England in 1909 it started at 
£2,000 a year. In this country it was 


lowered to £1,500, where it still 
remains. 

With the changes that have taken 
place in the value of money in recent 
years, £1,500 a year is not the income 
that it was, and it seems only fair to 
those sections of the popu'ation on 
whose saving we depend for voluntary 
thrift that their incomes should not 


_be unduly taxed away. 


Earned income allowances should 
be extended to surtax, at least up to 
a certain point. Many professional 
people are now earning large incomes 
as a result of hard work. It seems 
unfair that they should pay surtax at 
the same rate as people who enjoy 
incomes derived from property and 
investments. 

All these suggestions would help 
the Schedule E taxpayer, but none 
of them would help him as much as 
the tightening up of the collection 
under the other schedules. That 
tightening up would probably reduce 
the standard rate payable by ail. 


——IN 


What’s Your Phobia ? 


you experience a sinking sensation in the pit of your 
stomach when you visit the dentist? If so, you are an 
algophobist, or one who fears pain, and statistics reveal that 
one out of every four people fears the dentist’s chair. 
Fear of the dentist is only one of about 200 different types 


of phobia which afflict the human race. 
from acrophobia (fear of heights) to 


order, they range 


In alphabetical 


zoophobia (fear of of animals) and psychologists believe that 
everyone suffers from at least one type. 

Claustrophobia, or fear of enclosed places, is fairly well 
known, but how many have heard of pteronophobia, which 
is fear of being tickled by feathers, or climacophobia (fear 
of falling down the stairs), or phasmophobia (fear of ghosts). 

There is gephyrophobia, which is fear of crossing bridges; 
poiamophobia, fear of running water, and chrematophobia, 
fear of money. A few people go to extremes and suffer 


from pantophobia, which is fear of everything. 
—Irish News. 





Why should we import 


leprechauns and other 


souvenirs from behind the Iron Curtain? 


Shillelaghs from 


Czechoslovakia ! 


LIAM ROBINSON 


A 





ECENTLY competition has made 

the leprechaun share the crock 

of gold with beshamrocked pigs, 
round towers, beribboned _ shille- 
laghs, Irish wolfhounds of doubtful 
origin, and worse-for-wear thatched 
cottages. More people than ever 
before are grabbing at the crock of 
gold. It’s unfair to leprechauns. 

A few nights ago my own lepre- 
chaun returned from a casual trip 
around Dublin picking the pockets of 
off-season American: and British 
tourists. He limped up the wall 
muttering: “ It’s the last straw,” fell 
into the chandelier and had a nervous 
breakdown. 

He had been making his way home 
past the lighted shop windows trying 
not to notice sad reproductions of 
himself, and the other crock of gold 
weapons pawned off as souvenirs, 
when he spotted it. Unashamed it 
lay in wait for the tourist’s eye: a 
“Paddy” dressed in green with 
black breeches, fly-away coat, cau- 
been, buckled shoes, and shillelagh 
nonchalantly under an arm. 


"Th Irish have always been a kindly 

race, anxious not to hurt anyone’s 
deepfelt beliefs. To illustrate. An 
American with only eight hours to 
see Ireland found himself in Mon- 
aghan, regretting to a village at large 


that his one ambition could not be 
satisfied. He could not reach Blarney 
to kiss the Stone. 

The boys rallied round. They 
would give him an honour as appet- 
ising. And so he kissed the Stone 
outside Dan Murphy’s door. Of 
course, there is still argument in the 
village about whose doorstep was 
honoured with the warm, reverent 
kiss. That was a kind deed. 

That’s all right when we do it. 
But the leprechaun tells me our 
kindness (or facility for giving the 
customer what he wants) is being 
usurped by strangers. Between our- 
selves Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, France, and England have 
gone into the round - tower - wolf - 
hound - Paddy - and - shillelagh - 
and - leprechaun business. 

Leaving the leprechaun at home in 
case he would be further scandal- 
ised, I went out to get some opinions 
on these things in the shop windows. 
The first I met was Niall Sheridan, 
one of the drivers of our Govern- 
ment-sponsored Fégra Failte (for- 
merly the Irish Tourist Board), 


SAD he: “TI know. I know. There 

are some firms considering the 
marketing of souvenirs that would be 
satisfying and in good taste. From 
the country’s past and present there 
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is a sackful of ideas that could steer 
a lot of these souvenirs away from 
extreme depravity of design.” 

To help the drive for better sou- 
venirs he would suggest reproduc- 
tions of early Irish works of art— 
like the Cross of Cong—each with a 
utilitarian value, as paper-weights, 
match-holders, or trinkets. He would 
like to see distillers and brewers pro- 
duce miniature bottles—a collection 
craze in many parts of the world— 
with the mouthful inside that might 
lead to a cultivation of taste. 

“I am in danger of being exter- 
minated by the leprechaun and his 
first cousins,” said Fergus O’Ryan, 
the artist. He told me of an American 
woman who sat beside him in a bus 
going through Kerry. “ And charmed 
by a little town, she climbed down 
to buy something ‘typicajly Irish.’ 
She got back happy. But I hated to 
tell her it was made in Japan.” 





Masquerade. 


Matrimony. 


Parishioners. 
Parliament. 





* Apt Anagrams « 
JX an old “Enquire Within” volume, dated 1857, I came 
across the following apt anagrams: 


Astronomers. No more stars. 
Catalogues. Got as a clue. 


Impatient. Tim in a “ 

Queer as mad. 

Into my arm. 
Melodrama. Made moral. 
Midshipman. Mind his map. 
Old England. Golden land. 

I hire parsons. 
Partial men. 
Penitentiary. Nay I repent it. 
Radical Reform. Rare mad frolic. 
Revolution. . To love ruin. 
Sweetheart. There we sat. 
Telegraph. Great help. 


* 
IL 


Victor WADDINGTON of the Wadd- 

ington Galleries, Dublin, did not 
have to pause and compose a state- 
ment, “ Ban the import of these sou- 
venirs that offend good taste,” he 
said. “ Prohibit them altogether. If 
the work of an artist is taken abroad 
by a tourist it has to fly no flag,” he 
said. “ If it is good, people will ask 
who did it and where it came from. 
The work of Irish artists, if given a 
show, will sell.” 

And then along to Cabra Voca- 
tional ‘School for the: opinions of 
Sean O’Shea, wood surgeon, teacher, 
and artist: “You might like to 
know,” he said, “ that the Irish bog 
oak that makes the pigs and jaunting 
cars and things is imported from 
France.” 

Then he rattled off enough ideas 
to send souvenirs, for the next 
fifty years, back to the French, the 
Japs, and Iron Curtaineers, 





pet”, 











English Influences in Ireland 


According to the English writer of this provocative article, Ireland 
is a wonderful piace in which to study English civilisation ! 


JOHN PRATT 


RELAND seems a wonderful place 

in which to study English civilisa- 

tion. For it is pre-eminently one 
large and glorious English land- 
scape of the 18th century, the 
English-speaking country-people who 
live in its Georgian cottages and fine 
gracious houses have more in com- 
mon with any rural community in 
provincial England than they have 
with the civilisation which produced 
the Book of Kells. 

Indeed, through their long tradi- 
tion of close if unwilling association, 
they seem to have more affinities with 
English civilisation than do the Welsh 
people, who, despite a more carefully 
preserved nationality, remain loyal to 
the British Crown. . 

Nor, I think, should Ireland be 
ashamed of its long liaison with the 
more general British civilisation. The 
extent of its anglicisation, the wealth 
of its contributions to English cul- 
ture, were only marks of its continu- 
ing importance as one of the major 
British couniries. 


EB should all be forced to recognise 
that the fine Irish towns, i 
architecture and society—even the 


landscape itself—were largely the 
contributions of the “hated Eng- 
lish”. Nor is it likely that they were 
equally hated at all periods. 
Anyway, the difference is staring us 


in the face; it has been there ever since 
the stone ring-fort gave way to the 
Norman English amd then the Ed- 
wardian castle, and it is evident in 
the pre-Reformation church architec- 
ture as well as in the Georgian. 

There were times when signs in 
Gaelic would not have been tolerated 
in the proud City of Dublin, and 
lotig ago there was a time when the 
once advanced Celtic civilisation was 
reduced to a scrabble of bearded 
chieftains living “beyond the Pale”. 

But even this is not something to 
be hated or ignored in the new Irish 
history, but should certainly be 
recognised as an important phase in 
the making of the Ireland and the 
Irishman of today. 

For he is no longer a harp-playing, 
manuscript-illuminating Celt, but a 
modern English-speaking Briton, 
whose ancestry somehow makes con- 
tact with the language at the point of 
ite Elizabethan vigour, and undergoes 
the 18th-century age of taste and 
reason with brilliant results. All this 
is as indelibly stamped upon his 
character as the Fenian movement, 
and its effects may last much longer. 


EVEN s0,; a people’s particular his- 

tory is a fine thing to remember, 
and even to cultivate, so long as it 
does not tend to become History. By 
this I mean that peculiar 2oth-cen- 
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tury phenomenon of totalitarian con- 
ditioning—a mixture of fact, emotion 
‘and fantasy which tends to j7nore 
whole blocks and centuries oa true 
history, and to bridge these enormous 
gaps with bogus continuities. 

Its symptoms are the same in every 
community; it is a recognisable 
seizure upom certain facts, legends 
and survivals, and the elevation and 
distortion of those facts and legends 
into such a pronounced bias over the 
face of history that present-day 
actuality soon ceases to make sense 
in the light of it. 

Any modern European country can 
grasp one of its old cultural strains 
and treat all later political and cul- 
tural infusions—perhaps the major 
ones—as the “enslavement” of this. 
Saxon England, for instance, had 
essentially the same development 
side-by-side with Gaelic,Ireland, and 
was, for the most part, even subject 
to the same series of kings, the same 
hierarchies of barons from outside 
and in. 

But how differently does modern 
England regard this common history 
from the way modern Ireland regards 
the same phenomenon! There is no 
yearning in England to live in sod 
huts and sing the praises of the 
Saxon heroes. 


[t is my belief that the cultural 

health of the Irish people is in 
grave danger from the Kultur kind 
of history. For it is the mark of 
Kultur that it often tends to obscure 
the most basic and obviops tradi- 


tions, continuities and influences 
bearing upon the refinements of a 
people. * 

Instead, it seeks to establish a 
complete reorientation in terms of an 


13 
earlier civilisation—a reorientation 
which can never be anything but 
synthetic, anyway, simce no earlier 
civilisation can be re-created, or even 
built upon in a healthy way, when its 
continuity is severed, or it has long 
formed a minor channel of the 
national life. 

All this is important, for instance, 
when it comes to an analysis of the 
failure of the “ Gaelic Revival ”. That 
the “ Gaelic Revival” is a failure can 
hardly be denied, on the evidence of 
many Irish observers. We can all 
enjoy the modern vision of the Anglo- 
Irish country: gentleman in Dublin, 
demanding stoutly of the passers-by 
that they translate the signs on the 
Government doors, so that he may 
find the proper nest of bureaucrats 
he has to deal with. 

But the failure of the “ Gaelic Re- 
vival” is by no means confined to 
the Anglo-Irish. The official revival 
of the Gaelic language seems to have 
failed simply because it has so little 
to offer the average Irish wit re- 
mains something official— sed 
artificially from above. It has nothing 
to do with the social, literary or busi- 
ness interests, and is thus completely 
alien to his culture, 


seems to be a widespread re- 
luctance to see the “old language” 
die out in the isolated regions where 
it is spoken naturally; but I also 
found a widespread reluctance to the 
making of “ Gaels” out of those who 
are not, and who have not been for 
hundreds of years. Meanwhile, the 
strong dialects of good English speech 
remain the truest Irish language, as 
every tourist knows. 
I have said that Ireland seems to 
me a wonderful place in which to 
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study English civilisation, and I 
believe this is so on many levels, and 
for several reasons. 

First, Ireland, as a country close 
to Britain, has always received the 
direct force of English influence. 
Secondly, it is a separate country, and 
this gives the student an unparalleled 
chance to determine precisely what 
the English contributions were— 
what was exported to Ireland besides 
hatred and injustice, and what took 
root there. 

In the third place, Ireland has a 
largely English civilisation which has 
had practically no 19th century at all. 
It remains an 18th-century agricul- 
tural nation—a perfect “period” 
piece. One could not go far in this, 
of course, without realising that the 
Irish people themselves have made 
the English culture what it is in Ire- 
land. 

Perhaps “ Anglo-Irish civilisation ” 
would be a better term, were it not 
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loaded with the wrong implications, 
for no one can read the English 
literature of Ireland without being 
conscious of the Irish element in it. 


[? strikes me that this civilisation is 

a true héfitage of the present Irish 
people, and that it is upon the largely 
unconscious continuities springing 
from it that their political, economic, 
social and cultural life depends for 
form and direction. - 

It seems to me, then, that the Irish 
educational system has its choice... It 
can level everything down to the 
senseless clods through inaccuracy, 
bias and a silly “Celtic” emphasis; 
or, following the example of the 
modern Irish writers, it can recog- 
nise, and infuse with new life, a rich 
heritage of continuities. 

This heritage is something to which 
England has contributed strongly, 
and in which England is intimately 
involved. 


ec Goy 


We Irish 


r bottom -the Irish people are the most good-natured 
people in the world. Human kindness is fundamental 


to their character. 
of the artist. 


irritable and liable to sudden rage. 


They have a little of the neurasthenia 
They are hot-tempered and sometimes 


But they are not in 


general vindictive, and cherish a feud only in connection 


with land or history. 


In history their hatred is directly as the distance in time. 
They hate Oliver Cromwell more than they hate the “ Black 


and Tans”,... 


—Lynn Dove, The Spirit of Ireland. 


sound travel faster in summer or in winter? 
In summer, at which time, at set level, sound travels 
about one mile in four and a half seconds. In winter, it 


takes sound five seconds to cover the same mile. 
—Irish Weekly Independent. 





“ Never work for a woman. . 


.. She never knows 


what's in a day’s work,” says the old rural proverb. 
But the writer didn’t always find it true 


* | 
WOMEN I HAVE WORKED 
FOR 
vs 


MICHAEL 


N our part of the country they say, 
|: Never work for a woman unless 

you have to: a woman never 
knows what’s in a day’s work,” im- 
plying that a woman is prejudiced or 
unable to judge whether you’d done a 
fair day’s work or not in her field or 
garden. But suspecting that you 
haven’t, and in order to be on the 
“ sure side ” of her pocket, she is not 
slow to hint that you could do more. 

The place where I was reared was 
at Slieve Gullion, South Armagh, and 
the women I worked for, as a farm 
labourer, were all on the land. They 
either owned or controlled a farm; 
and by “a farm” I mean a holding 
of from seven to ten or fifteen acres— 
at the most, twenty. (A thirty-acre 
farm in’our part of South Armagh 
was what we called “a big collop of 
ground ”.) 

In spite of this particular tradition 
about women, however, I must say 
that the women I worked for were, 
most of them, kindly old souls. 
Tradition in our place took a wry 
view of a man working for a woman 
—any kind of woman. Of course you 
never looked for work “ off anyone ” 
in our place. 


J. MURPHY 


LI*E 2 good lad, you laid your head 

at night where you knew they 
would find it one morning, and you 
came when you were called: a day or 
two here and there, maybe a week ar 
so—with luck, a month or six weeks, 
As casual as that... . 

And as late almost as the mid- 
forties, when I quit working for the 
women, the standard rate of pay in 
our place was half-a-crown a- day 
with food or, as we put it iM our 
South Armagh vernacular, “ half-a-. 
crown a day and your mate!” «They 
didn’t employ us for fun or philan- 


Condensed from a B.B.C. broadcast 





thropy, and neither were we working 
for exercise or experience. Yet ours 
was such an intimate, neighbourly 
community that the giving and taking 
of wages could almost cause offence. 

It seemed to cause embarrassment 
on the part of the giver and a kind of 
fallen pride in the worker—as if both 
were undermining the old spirit and 
sense of the neighbourliness of the 
place. 


ONE Spring day another man and I 

were getting a field ready for 
potatoes for a woman. We were, in 
fact, cleaning it of a mass of scutch- 
grass. It was hot, dusty, and in this 


case, because of the aforementioned 
tradition, constant work. By dinner- 
time we had stacks of the weed ready 
»t@ be burned or carted off, whichever 
rs decided. Dinner was at one, and 


er house almost half a mile away. 
When we saw a white cloth on a 
certain bush—“ the sign” as it was 
generally called—we were to go 
home. 

Well, other sigms appeared and 
other workers went home, but we 
didn’t. So my companion decided 
we should sit down and smoke—the 
first since we’d begun. The pipes 


were hardly lit when het head. 


appeared over the roadside fence. 
She’d been to the local shop, hence 
the absence of our “sigh.” So she 
says: “Yous needn’t be takin’ your 
ease now; yous can rest an’ smoke on 
the way home.” 

My companion, a much older man 
than I, sort of stiffened and I heard 
his whisper: “ Not only shot at, boy 
—but hit!” He was annoyed and 
peeved, despite the proof of a hard 
morning’s work. And yet, had she 
been with us in the field she would 
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probably have told him to smoke— 
several times—as a man would have 
done! 


[LP can be urgent and often intense 

on small, stony acres; the smaller 
and stonier, indeed, the more intense. 
Every scrap of earth must give an 
account of itself. But again tradition 
has softened and ritualised such 
thrift. 

Thrift was a passion with ail our 
women, and maybe that’s why they 
were such sticklers for the older work 
rituals like “the spading round the 
lae ”—making a shallow trench round 
the fences and tossing the earth as 
top-dressing on to the field. People 
on the broad, limestone acres to the 
south used to brag that they had 
more good land going to waste round 
their ditches than we had in the 
valley altogether. 

So the women saw to it that a 
spading was dug, that headlands and 
corners were sown or planted; that 
every field, im short, showed a tidy 
thrifty look with every available foot 
under crop or cultivation. 


PLANTING a variety of potato which 

ripened early was another favourite 
job the women put you on to. Our 
vernacular called it “ settin’ the early 
pot ”, and the ritual demanded that it 
be done in the garden, usually under 
her supervision. Working in the 
garden was dogged by still another 
tradition. It was a woman who first 
told me about it when I was setting 
her early pot. 

The woman in the had a 
fellow like myself Working” at some 
job in the fields. He was called home 
to his dinner. And when he was 
eating she says to him: “ While 
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you’re smokin’ in your dinner hour, 
couldn’t you rest yourself diggin’ the 
garden maybe.” 

For all that, I have gentle, nostalgic 
memories of the gardens I worked in. 
It was in a garden I first began on 
the land—with my _ grandmother, 
setting her early pot. It was in 
another garden I left off, many years 
later. They were both women who 
loved flowers as well as early potatoes, 
and they both kept am anxious yet 
* kindly eye on my spade, 

Flowers to most men im our fields 
were simply just weeds—yellow- 
flowering gillyflowers (“gilgowns ” 
we called them)—in the potato drills 
in October, which still bewitch me; 
daisy and dandelion, among others, in 
Spring. ; 


WORKED for “ould girls ”, too (our 

word for spinsters from 35 to 60), 
and I worked for ones who weren’t so 
old. Working for a young woman, 
especially if she was good-looking— 
and some of them were—caused 
varying reactions, according to your 
temperament. 

You came in for traditional teasing 
from the men and boys when we 
assembled at the crossroads at night. 
If the young woman owned a farm, 
the older men solemnly and ironically 
advised you how to go about making 
it your own—with herself as your 
wife, of course. 

If you had, as we said, “ notions 
of yourself” (and there was a time 
when I had) and yow resemted their 
pibing on such a point and woman, 
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they told you to “keep your eye 
skinned and your tongue sharp for 
the coaxee-lorum in your tay”. 
Coaxee-lorum was supposed to be a 
love-philtre certain old women were 
supposed to concoct from harmless- 
looking weeds known as “ Sink and 
Swim ”. 

In Spring the women all came out 
to help in planting potatoes. This 
could be a lively time, even though 
we stooped once every yard to plant 
three, four or five seed-potatoes 
carried in a bag apron called a 
“ braskin ”. 

Men hated this job and (quoting 
tradition again) said that “ the women 
have the back for bending”. There 
was a counter-cry and much more, all 
in a good-humoured banter that 
aided work and hastened the hours, 


‘T#2 woman on the land is still the 


evolutionary sister of the woman I 
worked for. Swop that head shawl 
for a “colleen scarf” or beret; swop 
the cowl for corduroy, so to speak; 
the mari-sized boots for rubbers; and 
put her on a tractor, her finger-nails 
on the wheei as red as fairy-trowels, 
a cigarette im lips as red as wild 
poppy .. . well, what of it? 

Did not most of the women I 
worked for yearn for a quicker, an 
easier method of labour; and did not 
some of the older ones enjoy their 
smoke after a meal in the field—even 
though the “ red” was the flash of a 
red flannel petticoat as they took out 
their smoke, and the smoke itself— 
a draw or two of a clay pipe. 





a OF ae 
HAVE often contradicted myself during my life. How dull 
life would be, indeed, if one were always to agree with 


oneself ! 


—COUNTESS OF FINGALL. 
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Irish Uncle Inspired Bing. Crosby 


MY Mottimr’s PARENTS, DENNIS AND 

Katherine Harrigan, came from 
Ireland. When they were very young 
they settled in Ontario, Canada. They 
moved to Stillwater, Minnesota, 
where my mother was born. When 
she was still a young girl they headed 
West and settled in Tacoma, where 
my Grandfather Harrigan became a 
building contractor. 

He raised a large family, including 
my mother and her sister, Annie, and 
five sons. Mother’s brother, George 
Harrigan, was my boyhood idol. 
Uncle George was a very talented 
entertainer. He took part in theatri- 
cals around Seattle and in the Tacoma 
area. 

He had a powerful Irish-tenor 
voice. It wasn’t a lyric tenor like John 
McCormack’s or Dennis Day’s, but a 
powerful Irish tenor. Uncle George 
could shatter the crockery when he 
took dead aim at a high note. He 
was a genius when it came to telling 
dialect stories. 

When he came to town the Crosby 
kids never left the house. We hung 
around and listened to Uncle George 
tell stories and sing songs. If he'd 
gone into show business he’d have 
been a hit. He was a handsome man 
with a shock of black hair, freckles, 
blue eyes and a colourful Irish per- 
sonality. But he was-a court reporter, 
he had a large family to support, and 
although he worked hard, he could 
mever get enough cash together to 
have a fling at breaking into show 
business. 

—Binc Crossy in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Irishman Honoured 


FRENCH LEGION OF HONOUR 

was recently awarded to Daniel 

McAllister for his services in the 
American Legion. 

Mr. McAllister was born in the 
North of Ireland, but emigrated to 
America. He came to France on his 
honeymoon in 1914, volunteered for 
the American Legion during the war, 
and has remained in Paris ever since. 
In 1939 he joined the American Hos- 
pital Unit, settled down in Haute 
Savoie during the Occupation, and 
later obtained the Medal of Libera- 
tion. 

Mr. McAllister is reluctant to tell 
his story, for he does not like publi- 
city. However, he has a soft spot in 
his heart for Ireland, where one of his 
brothers is Colonel C. McAllister, 
Director of the F.C.A., and another, 
Mr. Jim McAllister, is a Dublin - 
businessman. Though Mr. Daniel 
McAllister works in the motor trade, 
he is also Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
American Legion in Paris, and likes 
to recall the important part played by 
Americans of Irish origin, such as 
Colonel Sweeney and Colonel 


Donovan. 
—Irish Independeni. 


Star Scientist | 
Fr. Dante. O’GonneELL, Rucpy- 
- born Irish Jesuit who was 
appointed last year the Vatican 
Observatory’s director, won several 
gold medals for mathematics when at 
Clongowes Wood College. 

He took his master’s degree in 
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science when twenty-four at Univer- 
sity College, Dublin, and did further 
studies at Harvard, Yale and Hong 
Kong. For nineteen years he was on 
the staff of Sydney Observatory, 
becoming its director in 1938. He 
was the Holy Father’s personal choice 
last year for his Vatican post. 
; —The Universe. 


Film Weddings 


HLLywoop EmpPLoys A CATHOLIC 


expert to ensure the authenticity 
of Catholic film weddings. He is 
witty Monsignor John J. Devlin, 
whose parish is in Hollywood. If he 
is not of North of Ireland origin—the 
Devlins are a County Tyrone clan— 
I should be very much surprised. 
The story is told that while a film 
in which a number of priests were 
being portrayed by extras was in the 
making, somebody rushed up to 
Monsignor Devlin and whispered that 
most of the extras were Jewish. 
The Monsignor fixed the whisperer 
with a cold stare and said, “ Well, 
what’s wrong with that? Christ also 
happened to be a Jew.” Later he re- 
marked to a friend, “For some 
reason, Jewish actors always seem to 
make the best priests on the screen.” 
—LiaM RuorpDAn in the Irish - 
Catholic. 


Coming Back 


Watt Disney’s “ FAVOURITE ENG- 
' lishman ” is an Irishman, who is 
frequently cast as a Scotsman. 
Thirty-four-year-old Richard Todd 
shot to stardom from a £7-a-week job 
as a repertory actor when he was cast 
in the lead as the dying Scottish 
soldier, Lachie, in The Hasty Heart. 
In March he went to Scotland to 
play the name-part in Disney’s third 
British-produced historical romance, 
Rob Roy. 
Dublin-born and the son of a 
former Irish rugby international, 
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Todd has never played the part of 
an Irishman, and his only Irish stage 
appearance was at the Catholic Stage 
Guild benefit performance in Dublin, 
1950. Some day, however, he would 
like to return to the land of his birth 
in a new réle—that of farmer and 
stock-breeder. 
—Empire News. 


Stormont Dust-Raiser 


HO IS THE MOST POPULAR MEMBER 
of the Northern Ireland House 
of Commons? If a plebiscite were 
taken, it is pretty certain that the 
name of Thomas Henderson, the 
Independent Unionist member for 
Shankill, would stand high in the 
list. The homely, true-blue Shankill 
would vote for “Wee Tommy” al- 
most to a man; and, paradoxical 
though it may seem, he would also 
draw quite a following from “ up the 
Falls.” 

“The workingman’s Champion,” 
as he likes io call himself, has fully 
justified the title. He is always eager 
to fight the case of the underdog, 
whether Protestant or Catholic; and if 
it gives him an opportunity to “ have 
a go at the Government,” then so 
much the better. 

Since 1926, when he first won the 
old North Belfast seat, Tommy’s life 
has been one glorious rough-and- 
tumble with “ Glengall Street,” as the 
Unionist Party is generally called. 
Glengall Street does not take Tommy 
as seriously as he would have you be- 
lieve, but he has a nuisance value 
which occasionally makes _ the 
Unionists angry. 

Tommy holds the record for the 
longest speech ever made in the 
House. This was in 1936 when, 
during a debate on the estimates, he 
held the floor for nine and a half 
hours and kept the House sitting 
until four in the morning. 

Tommy’s extraordinary liberties 
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with the Queen’s English, and his 
penchant for mixing his metaphors, 
have relieved the tedium of many 2 
dull Bill. His bon mots, too, are 
famous. What, he once asked, was 
~~ the chief qualification for a post in 


the Govermment? Answer: To be a ? 


blue-blood in low water. 
—Irish Times. 


Right or Wrong ? 

“ WVRONG-way CoRRIGAN ” — WHOSE 
“ accidental ” transatlantic flight 

in 1938 made headline news—still 

isn’t sure whether his “ mistake” was 

a boon or a boner. 

Corrigan’s yarn that his compass 
had gone haywire fooled no one, for 
he had obviously made extensive 
preparations to fly to Ireland instead 
of to California. However, the en- 
tire world was tickled by his story, 
and for a time he was the public’s 
darling—even going to Hcllywood to 
play the lead in a movie based on 
his experience. 

But now Corrigan feels bitter about 
his inability to land a good job in 
the aviation field. Im 1946 he was 
piloting non-scheduled planes for a 
West Coast airline; now he has 
turned to selling airplanes in Los 
Angeles, where he lives quietly with 
his wife and two young sons. And 
in spite of numerous offers to exhibit 
it, Corrigan still has the Curtiss 
Robin plane im which he flew to 
overnight fame. 

—Magazine Digest. 


Career or Marriage ? 
T TWENTY-FIVE VERONICA DUNNE 
had fame in hes grasp. The chance 
came to this attractive Irish singer 
last November when she was given 


the réle of “Mimi” at Covent 
Garden. She was a success. The 
public became aware of her name. 
Other réles were offered. 

Then she Became engaged to a 
Dublin businessman and is to be 


» 


It’s a story-book problem of real 
life. What does one do? 


Kilkenny’s Pride 
IS IS SILVER JUBILEE YEAR FOR 
Most Rev. Richard Downey, 
D.D., Ph.D. D.CL., S.T.L., who on 
September 21 will celebrate the 25th 
anni of his Consecration 
as Archb'shop of Liverpool. 
Kilkenny, his birthplace, and, in- 
deed, all Ireland, may well be proud 
of Archbishop Downey’s life and 
work, all of it distinguished, much of 
it unique. Educated at London Uni- 
versity and at Rome’s Gregorian 


“University, his triple doctorate in- 


dicates his great academic ability. 
Ordained in 1907 at Upholland, the 
Liverpool seminary, he is remem- 
bered for his pioneer work with the 
Catholic Missionary Society. 

He is a member of the British 
Psychological Society and of the 
Aristotelian Sociery, a Fellow of the 
Philosophical Society of Eng'and, a 
member of the Liverpool University 
Council, and an Honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Arch- 
itects. He is the author of ten books, 
and part-author of five others; their 
subjects range from theology to civics 
and education. 

—tIrish Weekly Independent. 





Americans think tn straight lines, says the 
writer, and we Irish think in Celtic designs 


New York Merry-Go-Round 


CORMAC DALY 


HERE is nothing unusual about 

New York—nothing that you 

would not find anywhere in the 
biggest city in America. It is the 
first bit of the New World that most 
immigrants see. A large number of 
them never get beyond it. That is 
why you find so many foreign accents 
in the city. 

When you come this way to the 
New World the first thing you see 
is New York harbour. As your boat 
goes in, the harbour police come 
out to look at you from a heli- 
copter. Train-ferries, goods-ferries, 
peopie ferries, some of the ferries 
look like beetles, slither around like 
beetles on a pond, but none of them 
looks like a ferry. Next time you 
doodle, draw anything you like, call 
it a boat, and you will have a New 
York ferry. 

When you get out of the Customs 
shed in New York, take a deep 
breath, but do not move. You must 
meet the traffic. In Ireland you have 
a car every now and again; in New 
York you have one every now. There 
the automobiles come as regularly as 
links in a chain. They all come from 
the wrong direction. And every other 
direction as well. And, of course, 
they are all driving down on you. 


CON the sidewalks everyone dashes 
along at a terrific speed. There 
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are vast numbers of wonderful-look- 
ing girls there. You find out later on 
that a girl who looks really wonder- 
ful from one angle, looks ordinary 
from another, They boost the good 
things in their looks so much and 
smile so plentifully, and so many of 
them do this that New York is full 
of beautiful girls. 

They walk very fast, too. The 
sidewalks are full of people, all in- 
tent on spending as little time there 
as possible. In Ireland, if you want 
to find the way you will find someone 
standing around to ask. 

In New York you have to stop 
someone. But when they stop they 
will go to just as much trouble to 
help you as we do here. They get 
to the point more quickly, not having 
our ingenious habit of saying first: 
“That place!—why, you’ve just 
come from it”; or “ You’re going in 
the wrong direction completely.” 


NEw Yorkers have so many things 
to do they spend the whole twenty- 
four hours doing them. You never 
have to go far to get a meal at any 
time of the day or night. News- 
stands, too, are open all night. 
Taxi-cabs get one anywhere within 
sixty seconds. For me, they always 
worked out at a dollar a ride, includ- 
ing tip. That, too, even from the 
cab driver who said he would be 
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happy if he had a million dollars. 

The first time I got a 4 a.m. taxi 
I suddenly found myself being driven 
through the country. Naturally, after 
all the stories I had heard about 
America, I thought I was being taken 
for a ride in mistake for someone 
else. But it was just Central Park. 
Put Phoenix Park where St. Stephen’s 
Green is and you will know what I 
mean. 


‘Tue Subway in New York should 
be investigated by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. It has 
tons of activity, loads of noise, and 
heaps of dirt. But everyone seems to 
love it. In America, everyone smiles 
at everything, but most of all they 
smile at the New York Subway. 

In the middle of most New York 
streets you see gusts of steam sud- 
denly arising. ‘This is what is left 
over from the central-heating system 
available throughout the city. Down 
near the Battery is a steam. generat- 
ing station which pipes the steam to 
anyone who wants it, These steam 
vents also help to keep the streets 
ice-free—a thing that could be done 
in other cities. 

Another idea we may need to copy 
is the American way of dealing with 
the office-bound and home-bound 
traffic. On the Queensboro Bridge, 
for instance, on the way to Idlewild 
and La Guardia Airports, there are 
five lanes of traffic. 

On each of the two right-hand 
lanes are green lights and over the 
others are red lights. That is until 
about 6 p.m. Then the centre light 
flickers between red and green, and 
finally settles to green. So you then 
have three out-bound lanes and two 
incoming. 
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EFORE I drove a car inf America, I 
had let the right-hand driving 

system sink into me for a month. In 
the beginning as a passenger you see 
everything dashing towards you on 
the wrong side. When you get used 
to it, driving there is easier than driv- 
ing in Cork, for instance. 

You just must stop where it says 
STOP at intersections, and once you 
know a city you drive on past side 
streets which you know have stop 
signs. I do not know why we persist 
in the left-hand driving. 

One thing you must see in,New 
York is the Automat. For mostly 
everything you want to eat, you 
wander around in front of rows of 
glass-fronted cages. Above each sec- 
tion is a word like BEVERAGES, 
PIES, ICE-CREAM. Under each 
you see behind the glass a sort of 
still-life zoo of different kinds of 
pies and ice-cream. 

When you see the animal you like, 


-you put in the coin indicated, the 


glass front is unlocked automatically, 
and you can take out the pie. With 
beverages, after putting in the coin, 
you hold a glass under the appro- 
priate spout, twist a knob and out 
comes your hot coffee or whatever 
you paid for. In New York people 
like buttermilk. 


ANOTHER thing is the supermarket. 
You enter through a turnstile, 
and collect what you want inside. 
You can have a wire-mesh pram to 
carry the things in if you want. 

If you buy fruit, you pick what 
you want, put it in a bag you find 
around, hand it to the girl weighing 
the fruit, who staples the bag closed 
and marks the cost of the fruit in it. 
She knows the cost per pound of all 
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the fruit so well that this takes only 
a couple of seconds. You pay as you 
go out. 

New York is a permanent exhibi- 


tion, not because Americans are ex- ° 


hibitionists but because you can see 
what they think. They think in 
straight lines. We Irish think in 
Celtic designs. Have a long conver- 
sation with an American and you will 
see how amazed he is at the things 
we come out with. 


MERICANS like money. So do I. 

But in their own country you see 
that it means no more to them than 
it does to us. The Americans who 
come over here come into a reputa- 
tion of having money and living for 
it. 

Whatever they do here, we fit it 
into that reputation. Last summer 
I spent seven weeks with Americans, 
four in- their own country, two in 
Canada, and one in American trans- 
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portation on the Atlantic. With the 
usual few exceptions I found that 
they can throw half dollars to native 
divers as easily as we can. 


are in a hurry, yes. Especially 

New Yorkers. The further you 

travel away from the city the more 

you realise it is just one spot on the 
United States map. 

All over I found Americans amaz- 
ingly straightforward and trusting. 
They are very easy to get to know 
and very hard to dislike. Americans 
in their own country do not take 
themselves seriously at all. New 
Yorkers do a bit, perhaps. This must 
come from living in a city that to the 
rest of Americans is inexplicable. 

New Yorkers seem to take this 
problem seriously. The rest of 
America will understand New York 
when they understand the flying 
saucers. In the meantime, they just 
enjoy it. 


Seal 





* Contradictory Proverbs* 
OVERBIAL sayings n.ay often be quoted to express oppos- 


ing ideas. Here are a few:-—- 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder, but out of sight, 
out of mind. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, but hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, but nothing 
venture, nothing have. 

What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, but 
what’s one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

in haste and repent at leisure, but happy is the 

wooing that’s not long in the doing. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune, but man 
proposes, God disposes. 














Nagging and Pouting 


Threats to Happy Marriage 


REV. JOHN 


AGGING is a threat to marital 
peace and happiness. It might 
be said to be quarrelling in low 
gear, and when it gets rolling it 
tends to slip unconsciously into the 
second gear of downright annoyance, 
and ultimately into the “high” of 
explosive anger and bitterness. 
“When are you going to fix the 
clasp on the screen door?” nagged 
Barbara. “It’s banging open and 
shut every time the wind blows.” 
Then, with mounting irritation, she 
added: “This is only the fiftieth 
time I’ve told you about it.” 
“Yes,” growled Oscar, nettled 
more by her angry tone than by.her 
prickly words. “I heard all about 
that before. I hear it every evening 
as soon as I get home from work. 
In fact, I’m sick and tired of hearing 
about it. Pll fix it when I get good 
and ready . . . and not before.” 


HERE is the igniting of the fuse that 

may simmer and simmer until 
finally it reaches the ugly black 
powder of anger and explodes in a 
shower of bitter, stinging and burn- 
ing words. Here is the brewing of 
one of those domestic storms which 
toss the marital barque about like a 
fragile toy and all too often pound it 
to pieces on the rocks. 

How much better if, instead of 
nagging, Barbara had got out the 
screws and screwdriver and said with 
a smile: 
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“Oscar, how about fixing that 
pesky screen door while I'm whip- 
ping up a strawberry shortcake .. . 
that favourite dessert of yours... 
with plenty of whipped cream on the 
top?” 

Ten chances to one, Oscar would 
have broken in with, “It’s a deal”, 
and have got busy at once. A kind 
word, a friendly smile, a gracious 
offer will accomplish more than a 
Niagara of nagging words. Indeed, 
the latter achieve little more than 
exasperation on the part of the 
nagger and annoyance on the part of 
the one nagged. They are the ter- 
mites which little by little undermine 
the domestic edifice, until finally it 
comes crashing down upon their 
heads. 


R. PauL PopENOog, director of the 
American Institute of Family 
Relations, reports a marriage that was 
on the verge of collapse because of a 
quarrel which climaxed a long period 
of nagging. As usual, the cause of the 


- original dispute was a ridiculously 


trivial one. 

“One of the kids,” said the 
aggrieved husband, “tore the blind 
in the living-room, so my wife took 
it down. Then she started in on me, 
asking me to get a new one and com- 
plaining bitterly about the appearance 
and the lack of privacy. 

“TI intended to get one but was 
busy ahd kept putting it off. She 
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kept nagging at me and telling me 
how important it was. Finally, I got 
mad one day and told her to shut up, 
that I wouldn’t even try to get one 
—she could get it herself. She’s 
down town every day, could do it 
much more easily than I; and Id 
leave the job to her. 

“Well, sir,” he continued, “ will 
you believe it, that was four months 
ago and we haven’t a new blind yet, 
although she has been down town 
every day, and it would cost very 
little. How can you explain that sort 
of behaviour?” 


S no rational explanation for 

it, any more than there is for most 

of the tantrums that lead to marital 

blow-ups. The psychological explan- 

ation is that the wife had got into 

the chronic habit of nagging; it had 
become for her a second nature, 

All living organisms and faculties 
grow in the direction of their use, 
and nagging can become almost as 
constant as breathing. 

Furthermore, nagging runs into a 
head-on collision with a basic prin- 
ciple of psychology: a person likes 
to be invited, but he rebels against 
being driven. 

In nagging there is the marginal 
echo of the cracking of the whip, the 
ugly overtones of coercion, the re- 
pulsive figure of Simon Legree 
sneering, “ Pil make you do it, if I 
have to whip the living daylights 
out of you, you lily-livered scoun- 
drel. Ill show you who’s boss 
around here.” No wonder the vic- 
tim sees red . . . and takes the bit in 
his teeth and bolts off in defiance. 


NOTHER threat to domestic peace 
and happiness is the habit of 
pouting. It is closely akin to nagging 


in its capacity to cause vexation and 
tension. While the nagger resorts to 
scolding words to pester and annoy, 
the pouter turns to sullen silence to 
manifest her pique and irritation. 

Sulky, sullen, glum, she becomes a 
wet blanket to merriment, good 
humour and pleasant family life. 
Because she simply sulks and pouts 
instead of frankly stating her griev- 
ance, she is often more difficult to 
deal with than the nagger. 

“Tf there’s any one thing,” 
blurted out Joe, “ that gets my goat, 
it’s pouting. I’d rather have Maureen 
come out with her grievance, lay her 
cards on the table and let us talk over 
her grouse than to carry on like a 
self-crowned martyr. It spoils the 
evening for me... and I can’t take 
it much longer. Our marriage is 
petering out because of these silly 
tantrums which I can’t deal with, 
because half of the time I don’t know 
exactly what caused her to go into 
her tailspins.” 


[t was a blunt indictment, but a 

needed and timely one. It was like 
the incision necessary to extract a 
splinter that has set up an infection, 
simmering and throbbing with fever. 
Maureen took it well. 

“T’m afraid it’s true,” she said, 
“TI got into the habit as a child... . 
found it an easy method of getting 
my way with mother and dad... 
and haven’t outgrown it. But,” she 
added with a smile, “I shall, for I 
know it’s a childish and silly way of 
acting . . . the way of a spoiled 
child.” 

Perhaps even more than the 
nagger, the pouter is apt to develop 
the martyr complex. She imagines 
herself misunderstood, unappreci- 
ated, treated badly and retreats into 
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the closed world of her own imagin- 
ing, where make-believe is substi- 
tuted for reality. 

Lacking the catharsis provided by 
the nagger who comes out with her 
peeve, the pouter can easily involve 
herself in tantrums which can distort 
her whole emotional life. 

Shakespeare shows recognition of 
this psychological truth, now empha- 
sised so much by psychiatrists, when 
he has Friar Lawrence say to the 
morose and pouting Romeo: 


A pack of biessings light upon thy 
back; 

Happiness courts thee, in her best 
array; . 

But, like a misbehav’d and sullen 
wench, 

Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and 
thy love. 

Take heed, take heed, for such die 
miserable. 


all pouters, men or women, who 

menace the peace and happiness 
of their marriage by their silly, 
childish tantrums, psychiatrists 
address the warning words of the 
immortal Bard of Avon: “ Take 
heed, take heed, for such die miser- 
able.” Yes, both they and their mar- 
riages die the miserable death of 
slow  strangulation—strangled by 
their imaginary grievances. 

Among the causes of pouting, 
relationships with in-laws rank high. 
Not infrequently a mate is bored and 
peeved by the too frequent intrusion 
of the spouse’s relatives into the 
domestic picture. Hesitant about 
uttering frankly critical remarks 
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about them, a wife often has recourse 
to sullen silence to show her dis- 
pleasure. 

“Bob and I get along fine,” said 
Irene, “except for one thing. That’s 
his habit of running to his mother 
to consult her when every important 
decision is to be made. She’s a good 
woman and means well, but I feel 
that she’s really running our home 
more than I. It throws me into a 
tailspin and I’m pouting ‘in ill- 
humour for days.” 

“Why not talk it over with 
Bob?” I asked. “ Tell him that you 
like his mother, but that you are his 
wife and that all such matters should 
be talked over first with you, and 
that the decision should be reached 
by the both of you, not by any out- 
sider. If you feel the need of taking 
counsel with others, you can do so 
together.” 


[RENE talked over the matter with 
Bob and he was quick to see the 
point and to agree with her. 
More effective in straightening out 
such matters than months of pouting 
is a simple kindly word, a friendly 


tip, a constructive suggestion of 
which we all stand in need at times. 
The kindness and goodwill with 
which the suggestion is made serve 
as powerful anesthetics which make 
its entrance painless and even plea- 
sant. 

Women have no monopoly upon 
pouting or nagging; men are like- 
wise subject to these vexatious habits 
and must be on their constant guard 
against them, for they are especially 
offensive in men. 


INA ———§ 
LCOHOLICS ANONYMoUS—the organisation which takes 
people apart to see what makes them hic. 








* BARRY FITZGERALD 


Boy Who Didn't 
Want to Act 


MONICA PEARSON 





HE story of Dublin born and 

bred William Joseph Shields, 

one day to become world-famous 
as Barry Fitzgerald, probably the 
best-known and best-loved Irishman 
on the screen, breaks all the rules of 
stage folklore. 

He declared that for more than 
thirty years of his lite the thought of 
a stage career never crossed his mind. 
He never took part in school theatri- 
cals, dreamed of fame and adventure, 
cr ran away from home. 

Instead, Willie Shields, born in 
1888, grew into a shy, retiring child, 
sang in the choir, went to the school 
his father chose, Merchant Taylors. 
When his parents decided on a Civil 
Service career, he dutifully trained at 


Skerrys College, and in 1929 was a, 


junior administrative officer in the 
Dublin Board of Trade. 


MODEL son, a respectable young 

man, with a decent, respectable if 
unexciting job, a pleasant young 
man, quietish, but with a twinkle in 
his eye, yet not one who was ever 
likely to be known outside Dublin 
and the Civil Service, 


But still waters run deep, and there 
was a puckish humour beneath the 
shyness, a glint of provocative, whim- 
sical fun in his blue eyes. All that 
Were needed to bring out the possi- 
bilities in this quiet, faun-like little 
Irishman were the time, the place 
and the person. 

Since his favourite hobby was to 
take long hikes outside the city, there 
seemed little possibility of this, but 
that was where Fate took a hand. On 
one of these walks he met another 
ardent hiker, a kindred soul, who was 
an actor at the Abbey Theatre. To- 
gether they stalked the countryside 
and told each other about their daily 
lives. 

The new acquaintance invited the 
little civil servant back stage. Doubt- 
ingly he wandered into that strange, 
exotic land of grease-paint, glamour 
and temperament. He was fascinated 
and went again. This time he was 
asked if, just for fun, he would like 
to go on the stage in a crowd scene. 
He would, and did. 


AND that would probably have been 
the end of the story if Barry had 
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been a married man with wife and 
children to consider. But he~was 
(and still is) a bachelor, he could 
afford to take a risk, to give way to 
the sudden flash of recognition which 
told him that here was the world to 
which he really belonged. 

For the last time he tidied his office 
desk, put away his papers, took down 
his hat and coat, and, though past 
forty, embarked on the great adven- 
ture and love of his life—a stage 
career. - 

The puckish charm, the whimsical 
manner, the crisp brogue made him a 
“natural”. Success camé quickly. 
His first big engagement with the 
Abbey group was in London in 1929 
in Sean O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie. 
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screen performance will be that 
superb picture of old age with its 
kindness, its foibles and nostalgia, 
that he gave as the elderly priest in 
Going My Way, when he played 
opposite Bing Crosby. 

Probably there are people in Dub- 
lin to whom that slyly amusing, affec- 
tional portrayal was not unfamiliar. 
Says Barry himself; “Earlier in life 
it was my privilege to count many 
fine gentlemen of the cloth among 
my friends: to be sure, I drew upon 
my memories of them when wearing 
the biretta and cassock.” 

Like all the cream of Hollywood’s 
actors, Barry Fitzgerald never forgets 
his first love—the live theatre, and 
Broadway, where his name has ap- 


This was followed by a distinguished® peared many times in the famous 


portrayal as Fluther Good in The 
Plough and the Stars. 

By the time he was forty-eight Barry 
had established a reputation, not only 
ut the Abbey Theatre but on tours of 
England and America. Again Fate 
stepped in. Another Hollywood- 
established Irishman, Director John 
Ford, sent for Barry to go to Holly- 
wood to re-create his Fluther Good 
in a film version of The Plough and 
the Stars. 


Barry went. Hollywood fell whole- 

heartedly for his dry, whimsical 
charm, his skilful touch, and recog- 
nised their box-office worth. Soon 
one of the largest ‘companies, Para- 
mount, had signed him up on a long- 
term contract. 

He has played a ship’s cook, a 
cable car driver, a judge and a priest. 
Perhaps, though, his most famous 


flashing lights, sees to it that he does 
not. 


FFoR the rest his personality, so much 
like many of his screen characters, 
remains unaltered by success, or by 
the fact that he was the only actor in 
Hollywood to gain the coveted Oscar 
award for star performance and for 
supporting réle in one year. 

Not for him smart parties and 
swimming pools. He lives simply, 
most enjoys settling down in a com- 
fortable arm-chair with a pipe and a 
book, or a leisurely conversation 
about life and the theatre. 

The creases about the blue eyes 
are those written by laughter; the 
fair hair is turning grey, but the little 
man is still spry enough to ride a 
motor-cycle to the studio and a plain 
push bike between the dressing-room 
and the sound stage. 


Chr od 


OMAN (in butcher’s): “I said ‘How much is the chop?’ 
—not ‘How nauch is the shop?’” 





DAY WITH THE POPE 


Occasionally His Holiness sees a film. An unbeaten 
favourite so far is Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald 
in “Going My Way” 


KEES VAN HOEK 


HE Pope’s personal apartments 

are on the third floor, overlook- 

ing the Piazza of St. Peter. 
There he has his bedroom and bath- 
room, his private chapel, his dining- 
room and his study. 

Pius XII has a small gold Swiss 
alarm clock on his night table, but 
invariably awakens a few minu.cs 
before 6.15 when it is due to go off. 
He is wont to open the shutters of 
his two windows himself and to look 
for a moment at the ever-impressive 
panorama: a glorious view, far over 
the river and the city into the wide 
campagna to the gentle line of blue- 
hazed mountains at the horizon. 

The bedroom is sparsely furnished. 
The bed, with brass knobs on old- 
fashioned head-pieces, is that of his 
predecessor. It has a damask cover. 
There is just one rug on the tiled 
floor, and the room also contains a 
dresser and a desk—and the only 
mirror (a small one at that) in his 
entire flat. A picture of the Virgin 
adorns the wall. 


Pope draws his own bath, takes 

it cold, summer or winter, then 
shaves himself with his electric razor. 
Eugenio Pacelli was a keen horse- 
man, an excellent swimmer and an 
indefatigable walker. When elected 
to the seclusion of the Papacy, he 
had his rowing machine installed in 


his predecessor’s bathroom, and 
every morning. he does fifteen 
minutes of gymnastic exercises. Fresh 
garments are laid out for him, and 
shortly before seven o’clock he is 
dressed. 

Oniy then does his manservant 
make his first appearance. He is 
stocky, rosy-cheeked, greying Gio- 
vanni Stefanori, who serves the 
Pope’s Mass, which begins punctu- 
ally at 7.30. Six German nuns look 
after the Pope’s chapel and his 
private apartments. ‘They cook his 
meals, but he never sees them. 

The Pope’s breakfast of rolls-and 
milky coffee awaits him at 8.20. He 
scans in his methodical manner the 
principal newspapers, always includ- 
ing the Italian Comnmunist daily, and 
shortly before nine o'clock he 
descends by private elevator (he 
mever uses the staircase) to the 
“Bibliotheca Privata ”, as his official 
study is called, on the floor below. 

There, at nine sharp, the first, so- 
called “ Tabular Audiences” begin, 
as scheduled for high Vatican officials 
and cardinals. This library, which 
served his predecessor also as private 
study, is only used by the present 
Pontiff to receive reports and grant 
audiences. 


‘Tue Pope’s big walnut desk stands 
near the door through which one 
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is ushered. The Pope sits in a high- 
backed chair, a gilt carved-wood 
frame upholstered in white satin. In 
front of the desk six red satin arm- 
chairs are arranged in a semi-circle. 
On the desk itself stands a white 
marble statue of Christ and a 
crucifix. 

The desk is very tidy, since the 
Pope has a habit of stacking his 
papers in one neat pile in front of 
him, arranged in sequence of his 
callers. The right top drawer holds 
plaques, medallions and _ rosaries. 
Every visitor receives a personal sou- 
venir at the end of an audience. 

Having received his most distin- 
guished visitors in his library—the 
so-called “ private audiences ”—he 
goes into the adjoining ante- 
chambers for “ special audiences ” to 
selected visitors. This suite of larger 
and smaller salons adjoining the 
library is panelled in silk, and has 
gilt furniture on deep Aubusson 
carpets. 

These audiences are generally 
called bacco di mano, literally, “ of 
the hand kiss”. The Pope makes a 
leisurely round, talking to everyone 
in turn, and frequently he himself 
will assist a frail old lady or an 
elderly man to rise after having 
knelt to kiss his ring. 


FFrom shortly after twelve until close 

to two, follow the group or mass 
audiences. The way he allows those 
to be conducted they must tax his 
physical strength severely. His pre- 
decessor used to come in, seat him- 
self on his throne, and deliver a 
homily. , 

Pius XII, when at all possible, 
moves freely among the throngs, 
even though, at times, he has been 
almost mauled when the enthusiasm 
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private physician of the 
present Pope would like Pius 
XII to eat more. For a man 
over six feet tall, his weight of 
130 Ib. is rather slight. But as 
the Pope feels perfectly fit under 
his frugal diet, he refuses to 
change it. 

He holds strong medical views 
of his own, believes in cold 
water cures, and once alarmed 
his entourage by applying cold 
packings on his chest against a 
bronchial cold. 

His heart is very sound for a 
man of his age and—as can be 
expected of one so wiry of build 
and abstemious of habit—so is 
his general constitution, 

—KEES VAN HOEK. 











of the crowd reached fever pitch— 
once he lost his ring (found after- 
wards), and once his pectoral cross 
was broken. 

He loves children. Only then does 
his ascetic face relax in the friendliest 
of keen smiles. He will put his hand 

m their heads or his arm round their 
shoulders. His audiences over, the 
Pope returns to his private apart- 
ments before two o’clock for his 
principal meal of the day, which con- 
sists of soup, white meat or fish, 
always with a good portion of vege- 
tables (spinach his favourite) and 
some fruit as dessert. 

He now drinks, on doctor’s advice, 
half a bottle of wine, and after this 
meal a strong cup of black coffee, 
but he has not smoked since he real- 
ised some years ago that smoking 
affected his throat. 


Pope always eats alone in his 
walnut furnished private dining- 
room, and during his meal he opens 
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the door of the birds’ cage which 
hangs there. Vatican tradition rules 
against table guests and the present 
Pope very rarely makes an exception. 

After dinner the Pope rests for 
exactly an hour. Then he goes down 
by lift to his car, to be driven to the 
Vatican gardens. Walking down the 
endless corridors and crossing the 
numerous courtyards of the biggest 


and busiest palace in the world would. 


be a strain rather than a relaxation. 

The gardens were greatly enlarged 
(they now cover fifty acres) when the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929 rounded off 
the Vatican city with more Italian 
territory. The gardens are cleared 
of personnel and visitors for the 
Pope’s daily constitutional. He does 
not see the guards, but they take 
good care not to let him out of sight. 
Wearing a flat, red velvet hat with 
golden tassels and a woollen or silk 
white overcoat, or, in winter, a heavy 
red cloak, he always walks alone and 
invariably reads while walking. 

Pius generally sets off at a fast 
pace, his thin shoulders somewhat 
stooped, then gradually slows down 
as he gets engrossed in his reading. 
When the weather is bad he takes his 
constitutional pacing up and down a 
long covered walk, open on one side. 


FTER an hour’s walk he leaves the 

gardens by 5 p.m. says his 
rosary in his chapel and reads his 
breviary. He then spends another two 
hours in his study, rarely receives 
callers then, and only occasionally 
telephones. Nobody can call his num- 
ber—Vatican 101—without his per- 
mission. He answers the ring with a 
clear “ Aqui Pacelli ”. 

He seldom uses the dictaphone 
which was presented to him during 
his journey to America. At eight 
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o’clock in the evening he has his 
supper, which, like all his meals, is 
a simple one. After evening prayers 
he dismisses his household and at 
9 p.m. he retires to his study. He 
loves to say: “ Now, at long last, the 
rest of the day is entirely my own.” 

He remains in his study until 
about one o’clock in the morning. 
Here he prepares his speeches, works 
on pastoral letters and encyclicals, 
making notes in pencil, looking up 
personally all the quotations which 
he needs, verifying his facts. He 
does not like fountain pens, uses a 
white penholder with a steel nib and 
violet ink. Most of his drafting is 
done on his white portable type- 
writer. 

Sometimes Pius XII plays gramo- 
phone records or tunes-in his radio 
to a concert. Beethoven, Bach and 
Wagner are his favourite com- 
posers. Very occasionally the famous 
Augusteo Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Rome goes to the Vatican to give a 
concert for which the Pope invariably 
chooses the programme himself. 

Now and then he sees a film. An 
unbeaten favourite so far is Bing 
Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald in 
Going My Way, and _ nothing 
astonished him more (but quite 
pleasantly) than to be told afterwards 
that the dapper little Irishman play- 
ing the old curate is himself a Pro- 
testant. 


No other Pope that one can remem- 
ber has so completely captured the 


public imagination. Yet no other 
Pope lives so reserved a life as Pius 
XII, who keeps himself much more 
to himself than any of his immediate 
predecessors. 

Pius XII’s eldest brother, Fran- 
cesco Pacelli, the famous Vatican 
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lawyer, died in 1935. Of the latter’s 
four sont, one died young as a Jesuit 
novice. Prince Carlo Pacelli is the 
Pope’s eldest nephew and a high 
official of the Vatican City State— 
thus he secs him most frequently. 
His younger nephews are lawyers 
engaged in business, and both are 
officers in their uncle’s Noble Guard. 
The Pope has two widowed sisters. 

The Pope has no close friend 
whom he sees, no intimates who call. 
His private secretary is a German 
Jesuit. Since the death of Cardinal 
Maglione he has been his own 
Foreign Minister, and his close col- 
laborators are Monsignor Tardini 
and Monsignor Montini. 


As t© his method of working, he has 

freed himself of routine by dis- 
tributing most of such work among 
trusted collaborators. Having risen to 
the Papacy through a great Depart- 
ment of State, he knows how to dele- 
gate authority, 

Naturally, he keeps all the impor- 
tant decisions to himself, and in 
those he is not a man who can be 
hurried. When he finally makes up 
his mind it is the result of ripe re- 
flection. 

The last time I met the Pontiff 
was at Castel Gandolfo, his summer 
holiday residence, Nothing looks so 
homely as the entrance to this 
summer residence—four storeys of 
buff-coloured “walls, the windows 
light-green-shuttered against the 
beat. 

Pope. Pius XII sat on a leather- 
backed high chair before a large 
desk, The chair, which had no arm- 
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rests, was placed against the wall 
between the windows, and on the 
desk stood a square golden clock ia 
front of a pile of documents. 

He beckoned me to the only chair 
beside his desk. 


Pws XII has a magnificent pres- 

ence, his slim tallness accentuated 
by the light white soutane, of which 
the broad sleeve cuffs and the sash 
are of heavier and even whiter silk. 

He looked much older than I 
remembered him from before the 


war. 

His long’ hands, slender with long, 
tapering fingers, are quite the finest 
I have ever seen in a man—har- 
monious and expressive. His ring has 
a large blue stone set in a gure of 
big diamondsa.. 


Is voice is soft, yet deep and of 

.a slightly husky timbre. It is the 
voice, and the naturally kindly smile 
which so easily lights up his ascetic 
countenance, which thrill one deep- 
est by their great goodness. 

When an hour later I drove back 
to the Eternal City along roads lined 
with plane trees, endless bouquets 
of green, brown and gold, I lived 
through again every second of this — 
long and animated talk and the un- 
forgettable moment of leave-taking, 
his benediction, his hand hovering so 
awe-inspiringly solemn yet so in- 
tensely personal over my head. 

The blessing of the man who 
carries the heaviest burden on earth 
as spiritual father of those hundreds 
of millions of faithful to whom he is 
verily the Vicar of Christ on earth, 


NCP 


GivE a pig and a boy everything they want, You'll get a 


good pig and a bad boy. 





® Humour is where you find it 


On With the Motley! 











WHILE travelling by motor through 

an Irish town two American 
women tourists came to a fine old 
Protestant church and decided to 
explore it. Ik happened that the 
parish church was open on this par- 
ticular day, owing to the fact that a 
carpenter was in the building engaged 
in mending the floor of one of the 
high-sided square pews. 

Inside, the women’s eagle ¢;lances 
swept the empty church and alighted 
upon a fine and very old Bible that 
lay on the reading-desk. They told 
each other happily that a leaf from 
this historic relic would be just right, 
and they were advancing upon the 
Bible with scissors poised when the 
carpenter, concealed under the seat of 
a pew, shouted in a terrible voice: 
“ What the hell are you doin’ there?” 

The terrified ladies, abandoning the 
proposed souvenir, rushed from the 
church. “ Bedad,” said the carpenter 
refiectively, in telling the tale to a 
crony, “you should’ve seen them 
runnin’! They thought it was the 
voice of God!” 

—QUENTIN QUINN. 


& International Exhibition in 
Cork, 1902, was primarily due to 
the energy of one man—Alderman 
Edward FitzGerald, the Lord Mayor. 
It was his conception, and his was 
the driving force that carried it to a 
successful conclusion. 
“Fitzy,” as he was affectionately 
called, was a remarkable personality. 


Coming to Cork as an artisan from 
the country whilst a young man, he 
became a prosperous building con- 
tractor and a prominent local politi- 
cian. 

In August, 1903, he persuaded 
King Edward VII to visit the 
Exhibition, which had been kept 
open for a second year. 

I saw him as he drive with the 
Queen at walking pace through the 
city, his small portly person resplen- 
dent in Field Marshal’s uniform and 
cocked hat, his carriage flanked by 
detectives thinly camouflaged in tall 
hats and frock coats. As he beamed 
upon the cheering crowds he must 
have reflected, somewhat cynically, 
on the difference between this and 
his previous reception eighteen years 
before. 

So delighted was the King by this 
unexpected triumph and by the bluff 
congenial character of his host that 
he there and then made him a 
baronet. Not long afterwards Fitzy 
was travelling to Dublin with some 
cronies, who persisted in addressing 
him as “Sir Edward”. At last, 
annoyed by this unaccustomed hom- 
age, he burst out: “ Be quiet, boys, 
remember we’re travelling infra dig.” 

An instance of his wit and resource 
appears in another story. On one 
occasion, while Lord Mayor, he was 
approached in the street by a depu- 
tation collecting funds for a walking 
race. “ Ah,” said Fitzy, “ the young 
men nowadays don’t know how to 
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walk; Pll show you.” Whereupon 

e strode down the street and round 

a corner, leaving the unfortunate 

_ deputation to its fate. 

—Joun J. Horcan, Parnell to 
Pearse. 


Jvuvce Perner O’Brien liked it to be 

thought that he was a gay 
Lothario; a pretty witness would 
often turn the case before him, and 
a veiled reference to the weaknesses 
of mankind would always revive’ his 
failing interest. And barrister Paddy 
Kelly on the occasion of which I 
speak had not much legal support for 
his application, which he endeav- 
oured to bolster up by reading the 
more romantic parts of the corres- 
pondence, After awhile Pether 
lifted a deprecating hand. 

“ Mithter Kelly,” he lisped with a 
melancholy smile, “ Mithter Kelly, it 
won't do; it won’t do at all. There 
wath a time when thuch things inter- 
ethted me; but I regret to thay I am 
an exthinct volcano!” 

Paddy was not in the least put 
out: “ Begor, me Lord,” he grinned, 
“TI think there’s a r-rumble in the 
old crater yet!” Pether sat back, 
delighted; Paddy got his order! 

—Mavurice Heary, K.C., The 
Old Munster Circuit. 


[t is claimed that a parson, the Rev. 
George Harvest, is the worst case 
of bad memory on record, 
To begin with, there was the mat- 


ter of his meals. We are told that 
on many occasions when he sat down 
to table he arose shortly afterwards 
without having eaten anything. And 
repeatedly when going to bed he for- 
got to undress. 

If anybody asked him what day it 
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DRAINED THE NATION 


AS the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 

Talbot, who has lately made 
very considerable improvements 
by draining the Phenix Park, 
Dublin, was lately directing the 
work, Lord Norbury rode up. 

Entering into conversation, 
his Excellency observed: “I 
wonder, my Lord, some of my 
predecessors never thought of 
draining the Park?” 

“ Oh, your Excellency,” replied 
Lord Norbury, “they were 
draining the nation.” 

—Hibernian Magazine, 
September, 1821. 











was, he simply couldn’t remember; 
in fact, the year also eluded him. 
And, horror of horrors, his congre- 
gation was far from edified by some 
of the mundane topics he absent- 
mindedly slipped into his sermons. 
(“ Brethren,” he announced on one 
occasion, “this is the third Sunday 
after the Grand National.”) 

Once he read a whole sermon 
before he realised it belonged to 
somebody else, and twice he forgot 
to turn up for his own wedding. 

—LiAmM RIORDAN in the 
Irish Catholic. 


Protestant Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, Whateley, had a large dog, 
and he was often to be seen making 
it fetch and carry in St. Stephen’s 
Green. He used to hold out his 
stick and the dog would jump over 
it. One day two women were 
standing at the rails watching the 
Archbishop playing with his dog. 
“ Ah, then, ».do you know 


-who that is playin’ with the dog?” 


“Troth, I don’t, Biddy; but he’s 
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a fine-lookin’ man, whoever he is.” 
“ That’s the Archbishop, Mary.” 
“Do you tell me so? God bless 

the innocent creature. Isn’t he 

easily amused?” 

“He’s not our Archbishop at all, 
Mary. He’s the Protestant Arch- 
_ bishop.” 

, “Oh! the ould fool!” 

—W. R. LeFanu, Seventy 
Years of Irish Life. 


FAtHer Heaty, of Bray, was play- 

ing cards one evening at the Vice- 
Regal Lodge, Dublin, and, having 
lost a small sum, he gook out a hand- 
ful of coppers and a threepenny 
piece, whereupon a young peer at 
the table exclaimed: “Ah, Father, 
I’m afraid you’ve been robbing the 
offertory !” 

“ How clever of your Lordship to 
recognis¢é your own contribution,” 
was the quick reply as Healy indi- 
cated the threepenny piece. 

—EVELEIGH NASH, I Like the 
Life I Lived. 


E commercial traveller walked 
into the office one morning to be 
greeted by the cashier with the news 


that the boss was insisting that 
expenses should be cut down. 

“ What!” said the traveller. “Me 
cut down expenses? You can go 
and tell the boss from me that he 
can fry his feet, and as for you, you 
can go to Timbuctoo for all I care.” 

This conversation was repeated 
word for word to the boss, who grew 
almost apoplectic with anger. 

“Send that young puppy to me 
and I'll sack him. Just a minute— 
fetch me his record. How long has 
he been here?” 

“ Six months.” 

“H’m. Time enough to learn 


WITH THE MOTLEY! 
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E wife of an almost bankrupt 
businessman said at break- 
fast: 

“Will you post this letter for 
me, dear? It’s to the furrier 
countermanding my order for 
that mink coat. You'll be sure 
to remember ?” 

The eyes of the harassed 
businessman lit up with joy. He 
seized a skipping-rope that lay 
with some dolls and toys in the 
corner, and, going to his wife, 
said : “ Here, tie my right hand 
to my left foot so that I won't 
forget |” 

—Advocate. 











respect for his betters. What busi- 
ness did he bring the first month?” 

“ £300, sir.” 

“ Beginner’s luck. And the second 
month?” 

“ £1,200, sir.” 

“ Oh—er—yes. 
month?” 

“ £6,000, sir.” 

* And last month?” 

“ £28,500, sir.” 

“Oh, did he? Well, Mr. Cashier, 
I’m going to start frying my feet. 
You can do as you like.” 

. —Southern Cross. 


clashes between Glasgow Celtic 
and Rangers, the two leading 
Glasgow soccer teams, rouse deep 
and dramatic passions, for these 
matches crystallise the racial and 
religious difficulties of Glasgow. The 
Battle of the Boyne, the Reformation, 
Irish Partition and all kinds of local 
rows and ructions play their part in 
inflaming feeling. 
Celtic are identified with the 
Catholic interest and Rangers with 
the Orange. It makes no difference 


And the third. 
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that some of the greatest Celtic 
heroes have been Protestants. These 
men are accepted as honorary Catho- 
lics, for football purposes .. . 

One Protestant Celtic player was 
transferred to an English team. 
When he came back to Glasgow he 
complained to his close friend, a 
Catholic Celt, that an English player 
had called him a Papist ——. 

The Catholic Celt laughed indul- 
gently. “ They call me that every 
Saturday,” he said. 

“But that’s different,” 
Protestant ex-Celt with 
earnestness: “ You are one.” 

—Coim BroGan, The Glasgow 
Story. 


© young Irish Protestants pre- 
tended they were Catholics in 
order to get jobs as assistants to a 
pious Catholic inn-keeper, who 
always required his staff to stay be- 
hind after closing time in order to 
recite the Rosary with him. 
“On the first evening only one of 
the two Protestant assistants could 
be present; the other asked him after- 


said the 
simple 


wards what had happened, and re- A 


ceived the assurance: 

“We'll keep the job all right; he 
seemed very satisfied. D’you know 
what his last prayer was? ‘ May the 
divine assistants remain always with 
us.’ ” ° 

—D. W. in The Tablet. 


[NX Belfast they liked telling this 

story: An Ulsterman, getting a 
better job in Dublin, decided to emi- 
grate. On the last night in the old 
home his God-fearing little Protes- 
tant girl said her prayers as usual by 
her mother’s knee and, when they 
were over, she added quite on her 
own: 


_reached Belfast 
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“And goodbye, God; we’re going 
to live in Dublin!” 

Portadown, a little town on the 
borders of Tyrone and Armagh, 
is famous as the place where “ the 
Pope is not well thought of ”. Tie 
parish priest and the Presbyterian 
minister had lived within sight of 
each other for years and always suc- 
cessfully avoided meeting. 

One day they found themselves 
alone in a third-class carriage bound 
for Belfast and, their native courtesy 
overcoming their religious inhibi- 
tions, tney entered into a delightful 
conversation. F&ch found the other 
a good fellow and by the time they 
they were firm 
friends. Shaking the priest warmly 
by the hand, the minister said: 

“ Well, goodbye, Father; we’ve had 
a lovely talk and must have many 
another in the future. After all, 
aren’t we both trying to do God’s 
work, you in your way—I in His.” 

—D. Cuapman-Huston, The 
Lamp of Memory. 


YOUNG married woman had 
bought a car, and got a chauffeur 
as well. 

“ James,” she said one day, “we 
will make a few calls, but I won’t get 
out of the car. You will, there- 
fore, take the visiting-cards on my 
dressing-table, and leave one of them 
at each house we stop at.” 

When the cards had been left at a 
number of houses, the lady re- 
marked: “ Now, we must call on the 
Smyths, the Murphys and the 
Todds.” 

“Three?” said the chauffeur. 
“We can’t do it, ma’am, I’ve only 
the ace of spades and the joker left!” 
— Liberty. 











When the speed limit was twenty miles an hour 


Caught in the First 
Police Trap 


SIR CHRISTOPHER LYNCH-ROBINSON 


Condensed from The Last of the Irish R.M.s* 


‘yWARDS the end of his stay at 

Athavallie, Co. Mayo, my Uncle 

Henry invested in a motor-car 
with a long wagonette body for the 
game, dogs, lunch and ourselves. 
Motors were not very reliable in those 
. days, and we nearly always had some 
breakdown or other. But, on the 
whole, this particular car served us 
well. 

I had been motoring a good time 
before this, as my father had one of 
the first cars in Ireland, so Uncle 
Henry sent me down one evening on 
the night mail to Dublin to try out 
the new car with McTaggart, the 
motor agent, and, if satisfactory, to 
drive it back the following day. 

And that was the occasion when I 
got caught in the first police trap in 
Ireland, carefully organised on the 
Dublin-Stillorgan road, on strict in- 
structions from London, and regret- 
fully administered by the sporting 
Dublin Metropolitan police. 


E were coming down a long, 
gradual slope when, on turning a 
corner, we saw on the long, straight 
road ahead of us an extraordinary 
sight. About 200 yards from where we 


* Cassell and Co., Ltd, London, E.C.4. 


turned the corner there was a thick 
crowd lining the road. At a point 
about fifty yards on our side of the 
crowd, we saw two policemen, one 
of whom was holding up a large 
blue flag on the end of a long pole. 

As we drew near, the constable 
with the flag waved us frantic signs 
to come on, and gradually we heard 
the shouts of the crowd: “Let her 
out ... g’wan now, you’re the best 
one yet .. . full steam now, and 
you'll have them all bet... .” 

“In the name of God,” said I to 
McTaggart, “ what’s going on here?” 

“-Begad, I dunno,” replied McTag- 
gart. “It looks for all the world like 
some sort of a speed test.” 

“Come on, then,” I urged, “let 
her out and show them what we can 
do.” 

And with that, McTaggart opened 
up his throttle, and away we went at 
nearly thirty miles an hour, swaying 
from side to side with the engine 
making a noise like a mowing- 
machine grinding its way up a flight 
of stone steps. 

As we drew near the constable with 
the flag, we saw that the other one 
had a watch in his hand; and as we 
15/- net, 
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passed, the flag was lowered with a 
swish, and the crowd set up a long 
and prolonged howl of encourage- 
ment. 

“It’s a speed test right eriough,” 
commented McTaggart with set face, 
as he concentrated upon getting the 
utmost out of the car. 


AT the far end of the long row of 
cheering spectators, was another 

pair of constables, one with a large 
red flag, and the other with a watch. 
As we drew near, they moved out to 
the middle of the road and waved to 
us to stop. We pulled up. One of the 
two men, a sergeant, approached us. 

“What’s going on around here?” 
asked McTaggart. 

“ Ye’re after going through a police 
trap,” announced that officer with 
impressive solemnity. 

“And what sort of thing is that?” 
demanded McTaggart. 

“It’s to see were yez exceeding 
the speed limit,” explained the ser- 
geant. 

“Well, were we?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know yet 
until the constable that was timing 
ye a bit farther on comes up and 
reports.” 

“Aren’t you timing us yourself?” 
I asked, pointing to the watch in 
the sergeant’s hand. 

“I was not, then,” he replied. “I 
was only making me own sort of 
private check like on the constable’s 
timing over the measured mile.” 

At this, up came the official time- 
keeper with his watch, followed by 
the greater part of the spectators. 
The rest of the traffic on the road 
was held up, which increased the 
crowd around us and the amount of 
public intereet in the proceedings. 
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After a long discussion with the time- 
keeper, the sergeant approached us. 

“Ye were exceeding the limit,” he 
announced, “and I must ask you for 
your names and addresses.” 

“Indeed,” said McTaggart, “and 
what is the speed limit?” 

“ Twinty mile an hour,” he was in- 
formed. 

“Well, how fast was I going?” 
asked McTaggart. “It’s no use you 
saying we were going at more than 
twenty miles an hour. How much 
more? That’s the point. What were 
we doing? Besides, I’d like to know 
for quite different reasons altogether 
—business reasons.” 


"THE sergeant took out his note-book 
and proceeded to make his calcu- 
lations aloud. 

“Well, here’s the way it is. Ye did 
the mile in a minute and a half. A 
mile a minute is sixty mile an hour, 
a mile in half a minute is thirty mile 
an hour. Ye were going ninety miles 
an hour,” at which pronouncement 
the crowd burst into vociferous 
cheers and congratulations. But the 
legal aspect of the matter yet re- 
mained to be dealt with. 

“Now, Sergeant,” began McTag- 
gart, “listen to me. My name is 
McTaggart, and I’m a cycle and 
motor dealer. And there’s many a 
man in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police that buys cycles from me on 
the hire-purchase system.” 

“Well, well now!” exclaimed the 
sergeant, obviously impressed. 

“And,” pursued McTaggart, “ if 
you make enquiries in the Force, 
you'll find that whenever a constable 
—or a sergeant for that matter—gets 
behind in his payments, it’s not 
McTaggart that ever presses him.” 





CAUGHT IN THE FIRST POLICE TRAP 


“Boy, oh boy!” commented the 
sergeant. 

“And so,” concluded McTaggart, 
“TI dunno what you think is the best 
thing to do.” 


THER police had by this time 

arrived from their various stations 
along the course, and it was ob- 
viously felt that the matter had now 
reached a stage where a little private 
discussion was called for, and so the 
D.M.P. got into a huddle together, 
whilst the spectators delicately drew 
aside, 

Finally the sergeant approached us 
at the head of his men. “Tl tell 
you what we'll do, Mr. McTaggart,” 
said he. “We'll leave the matter 
entirely to yourself.” 

“Well, that being so,” replied 
McTaggart, “we'll just call it a day 
and say no more about it.” And with 
that, the matter was brought to a 
triumphant conclusion amidst the 
applause of the crowd. 


[F my father’s car was one of the 

first in Ireland, certainly . Uncle 
Henry’s was the very first in Mayo 
and, in addition to its usefuiness, it 
provided us with plenty of amuse- 


ment. Although she behaved splen- 
didly on the long run from Dublin, 
she seemed to react after that 
supreme effort by very erratic be- 
haviour for some time after her 
arrival. 

Every time we had an involuntary 
stop, the local people would come 
flocking round and would offer 
advice, “Put a wick floatin’ in the 
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petterel, an’ put a light to it, an’ blow 
the harrn, and thin maybe she'll 
MMs 

Every horse we met on the roads 
would shy violently at this strange 
machine, and we would have to stop 
until the driver got down to take off 
his coat and throw it over the horse’s 
head before leading him past. When- 
ever a horse was particularly restive, 
we would have to stop the engine, or 
he would never get past at all, and 
then it was always the very devil to 
get her started up again. 


S I was only at Athavallie during 

my holidays, I had to teach two 
of the coachmen to drive the motor 
during my absence. They were quite 
apt pupils, but though thoroughly 
reliable with horses, they easily lost 
their heads in sudden emergencies. - 

When they met cattle on the road, 
for instance, they would get flustered 
and put their foot down on_ the 
throttle instead of on the brake or 
clutch, and charge right into them. 

This happened so often that the 
country people came to the contclu- 
sion that ramming cattle was part of 
the sport of motoring and offered to 
co-operate. , . 

One old chap came up to us when 
we had stopped on the roadside to 
change a plug. 

“That’s a fine yoke you have 
there,” he said. “Aye, many’s the 
time I do be watchin’ you an’ you 
goin’ down the road. (Pause.) I have 
an ould heifer beyant in the field 
there, an’ I'll give you a puck at her 


for two pound ten.” 


Cwergsd 


E was the kind of guy who, when you ask him the time, 
will tell you how to make a watch. 





‘A recent survey among school children has shown that four 
out of five had foot trouble due to, faulty footwear 


Your Child’s Shoe * 


* 


Tells the Truth 


MARA SHAFTO 


any mothers have no idea of 

the pliability of young feet or 

of the harm which may be done 
to the ideveloping bone structure. 
Shoes/for the growing foot must be 
intelli chosen. They must fit. 
And it is‘never advisable to pass on 
partly-worn shoes to another member 
of the family. 

Children do grow out of their 
clothes and shoes at an alarming rate. 
But the rate of growth is not stan- 
dardised. At some stages the child 
shoots ahead at a great rate, then he 
slows down for a short while. The 
younger the children the more 
frequently you need to check their 
shoes. Nothing is worse for the grow- 
ing foot tham shoes which are too 
small. 

You can learn a lot about the feet 
and the postural habits of your child 
from a study of a pair of partly-worn 
shoes. First examine the soles. The 
worn surface should be more or less 
even. But is there a distinctly more 
worn section near the toes? If so, the 
shoes are now too short. 

In a correctly-fitting shoe for a 
normal healthy child the heaviest 
wear should come at the tread, that 
is, at the widest part of the foot. 
The greatest girth of the shoe must 


coincide with the greatest girth of the 
foot. 


ARE the backs broken down? Again 

probably a too-short shoe is at 
fault, or—less likely—the breakdown 
has been caused by putting on the 
shoes carelessly, 

Note, however, that it is usually 
the strong foot which can force its 
way out of the shoe at the back. The 
weak foot tends to be moulded by the 
shoe, to give way at the cross arch 
and obediently pack its toes into the 
forepart—to their great detriment, 
but not, in the case of the young, to 
their discomfort. 


Condensed from Family Doctor 





YOUR CHILD’S SHOE TELLS THE TRUTH 


Look next at the uppers. If there 
are wrinkles deeply engraved in the 
leather behind and below the joint of 
the big toe, this indicates that the foot 
is rather weak. These wrinkles are 
particularly noticeable in the shoes of 
children with habitual bad posture, 
those who slouch with the ankle 
turning inwards. If you find a marked 
crease behind the joint of the little 
toe, the shoe is too short. 

Heels should be worn down evenly; 
excessive wear on the outer edge 
points to foot weakness. If the uppers 
bulge over in the forepart, obviously 
the shoe is too narrow. 

Before sending shoes for repair, 
satisfy yourself that they will still be 
large enough . afterwards. There 
should be about a thumb’s breadth 
between the end of the longest toe 
and the end of the shoe. 

Suppose you find your child’s shoes 
very much distorted, with the heels 
badly run over. “Shall I have them 
wedged?” you may wonder. Ask 
your doctor: he may refer the child 
to an orthopedic surgeon for advice, 
or hand him on to the physiotherapist 
or the remedial gymnast. 


WHEN buying new shoes, have them 
fitted by a salesman who knows 
his job. Do not pay too much 
attention to what the child says: he 
has little idea of a good fit. 
Probably the most vital single 
factor in fitting shoes for children is 
length. On no account must the 
child’s toes ever be allowed to touch 
the end of the shoe. A short shoe is 
a menace and will lead to trouble, 
which may be permanent. 
Of course breadth—more accur- 
ately girth—is important too. The 
toes must lic straight and un- 
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cramped, but a shoe can be too wide 
and too deep. So the modern mother 
should avoid the mistake of the 
Victorian and Edwardian parents who 
set such store by “broad fittings” 
regardless of the need for length. 

The shoe must have length. to give 
the foot room to grow ani room to 
extend on weight-bearing, that is in 
standing and walking. The foot 
should be securely anchored in the 
shoe—with enough girth, but just 
enough. This applies particularly to 
the slim-footed child. 


[t pays to buy shoes which are built 

on a modern last. This care re- 
sults in handsome dividends in later 
life. Why an _ up-to-date last? 
Because the latest improvements made 
by firms of repute cater for the foot 
at each stage of development. 

Shoes for acults are graded in size. 
It is possible to copy.any shoe ex- 
actly up and down the range of sizes, 
but grading by this method is quite 
useless for the child, because his foot 
changes at each milestone of growth. 

Remember your baby’s foot? Al- 
most triangular, with a wonderful 
straight inner side, extremely plump 
in the forepart with a pad of flesh 
on the sole which in most babies 
hides the long arch entirely? 

Now look at his feet just before 
he starts school. The foot has 
slimmed down a little, the arch is 
beginning to show quite plainly, but 
the foot is still chubby at the instep 
and the sole. His shoes must allow 
for this shape. 

So look for a model with a wide 
waist, ample width and depth for the 
toes, and a sole which will not hinder 
muscle development. Remember that 
the child’s bones are not yet “ set ” 
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BY the time that the girl or boy is 
about ten, you will notice further 
changes in the foot. That chubby 
look has gone, and with it the 
puppy fat. The arch is now quite 
definitely seen, and with luck and 
good management the inner border of 
the foot should still be quite straight. 
The shoe must accommodate these 
changes. The toe section must be 
rather slimmer, otherwise there will 
be unsightly wrinkles in the vamp. 
The waist of the shoe will be 
noticeably fined down too. But of 
course the inner border will be 
straight, as it should be throughout 
school days. 

A word on the special problems of 
the slim-footed child. Slim feet are 
not something the child will “ grow 
out of” with the years. The foot 
will always retain this character, and 
a great trouble it can be to its owner, 
unless he or she is taught in youth 
how to make the best of it. 

The slim foot is the expensive foot. 
Unless firmly braced at the instep, it 
slips forward and touches the end of 
the shoe, with disastrous results to 
the toes. 

Therefore, for comfort and health, 
a slim foot always needs fitting shoes, be 


that is, those made in several different 
girths to the same size. If these thin 
feet, which often tend to be rather 
flat, are not given this care and pro- 
tection, they will begin to give trouble 
at a very early age. 


ANY schools insist on the classic 
styles, the Oxford or Derby 
laced type for walking. For indoor 
use the single-bar shoe is suitable, 
though it is not possible to achieve 
such a snug fit with this design. 

Sandals, if worn at all, must be 
well cut; those of poor design with 
rounded toes and too little depth in 
the vamp can be damaging, particu- 
larly to the slim-footed. Probably the 
best type is the Roman sandal, with 
the thong running down between the 
great toe and its neighbour. 

Avoid ankle straps for all ages. Try 
to keep your: children as long as you 
can in the classic styles. All too soon 
your daughter will clamour for sling- 
backs and peep-toes, or whatever the 
fashion of the moment may be. The 
longer you cam keep her in suitable 
shoes, the more chance she will have 
to keep her nice, straight, strong feet 
> shapely and healthy as they should 


oR 


o Antrim men stared fixedly at each other across the 
railway carriage. Presently one of them found his voice. 
“Who are ye starin’ at?” he asked. 
“ Sowl,” said the other, “ but ye’re an ugly mon.” 
“ Ah know that,” said the first, “ but Ah can’t do nothin’ 


about it.” 


“Ye could,” said the second man. 


at home.” 


“Ye could’ve stopped 
—Liberty. 


EN live on vast, sweeping, magnificent generalisations. 


Women live on a A word of praise. 


— A. G. MACDONNELL. 
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What an amazing family, the Brogans! 


Britain’s Brainiest Brothers 


CYRIL KERSH 





FAVOURITE voice is to be heard 
Pisadeds on the radio—that of 

Professor Denis Brogan, the 
memory-man who was for years the 
mainstay of “Transatlantic Quiz” 
and “Round Britain Quiz”. 

Into the news recently has crept 
the name Colm Brogan, with a book, 
The Glasgow Story, acclaimed by the 
critics as a brilliant picture of Scot- 
land’s largest city. Colm is Denis’s 
brother. 

It is rare to find two brothers who 
have both earned fame by their wit 
and wisdom. But there are two other 
Brogans besides Denis and Colm. 
And all four brothers are amazing 
cases of sheer brain power. 

They are the brainiest brothers in 
Britain. And their story shows how 
silly is the tale that one bright spark 
in a family is all that can be 
expected. 

The Brogans’ father was a fiery 
Irishman from Donegal who went to 
California to seek his fortune, failed 
to find it and came back across the 
Atlantic to settle in Glasgow. There 
he opened up in business as a tailor, 
married and had four sons. 


NTUTORED though he was, old Mr. 
Brogan prospered as a tailor and 
resolved to send his sons to the 
university. Denis, as the oldest, was 


the first to go. At Glasgow Univer- 
sity his first ambition was to be a 
doctor. He changed his mind and, 
according to his friends, Scotland’s 
sick should be grateful. For though - 
Denis’s brain is nimble enough, they 
say that his fingers are the clumsiest 
of any man living. 


FFrom Glasgow University Denis 

won a scholarship to Bailiol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and yet another scholar- 
ship took him to Harvard—and gave 
him his first taste for American 
affairs. 

Up and up the ladder he climbed, 
and today, at fifty-two, he is a 
famous broadcaster and author, as 
well as Professor of Political Science 
at Cambridge University. Part of the 
secret of Denis’s success is his 
remarkable memory—his unique 
ability to store away knowledge and 
never forget anything he has learned, 
heard or read. 

As a lad he had no time for sports. 
Instead he read—anything from the 
Bible to Billy Bunter. And even the 
adventures of “the owl of the 
Remove ” were stored away in his 
photographic mind. 


AM told that today he entertains 
his children—he has four, ranging 
in age from sixteen to ten—with 
Bunter stories he read as a little boy, 
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He recounts them incident by inci- 
dent, and almost word for word. 

Denis’s fabulous memory is best 
illustrated, however, by the story of 
his argument with a_ well-known 
barrister. Denis challenged the 
barrister on a point of law, and 
claimed that page 327, paragraph 
seventeen, of a certain law book 
would bear out Denis’s view. 

“You're bluffing,” said the bar- 
rister. “No one could remember 
such details. I’m going to call your 
bluff and send for the book.” 

He did so and, sure enough, page 
327, paragraph seventeen, made no 
mention of the point in question. 
The barrister crowed with triumph 
but the professor was in no way put 
out. 

“Yes, it was omitted from the 1914 
edition—at which you are obviously 
looking,” he said. “You will find 
the point in the 1923 edition.” 

Not so certain of himself this time, 
the barrister sent for the 1923 edition 
of the book. Sure enough, Denis was 
right. ; 


Com BrocGANn is just as brilliant as 
Denis in his own way. He is con- 
sidered the family wit—the coiner of 
pungent epigrams and biting retorts. 
He, too, went to Glasgow University 
and earned an M.A., and he, too, 
originally wanted to become a doctor. 
Instead he spent seventeen years 
teaching English to Glasgow school- 
children, and gave it up to become a 
full-time writer—by accident. This 
was in 1946, after he had delivered a 
political lecture. A publisher’s agent 
was present and sent Colm a message 
saying he would like Colm to expand 
the lecture into a book. The message 
was never delivered, but the pub- 
lisher, not getting a reply, blandly 
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assumed that the commission had 
been accepted, 

Time passed and Colm received a 
note asking how the book was 
progressing. “After all,” it said, 
“there are only three weeks to go 
before delivery of the manuscript.” 

Colm telephoned the publisher— 
and learned the horrible truth. ~ As a 
result, he worked day and night to 
write the book. Such were his 
energy and skill that it was delivered 
on time. That feat decided Colm 
that he was cut out to be a writer. 

He now lives in Essex with his 
wife and two children. At present 
he is writing a book on education. 
He also writes detective stories under 
a nom-de-plume, and has tried his 
hand as a playwright. Recently he 
wrote a foreword to a_ boxing 
anthology. He is well equipped to 
do so. For in his University days 
tall, lean Colm was himself pretty 
useful with the gloves. 


BUT the real sporting personality of 
the family is William Brogan— 


slight and silver-haired, with a sly, . 


sparkling wit and __ self-effacing 
modesty. At University he was a 
Triple Blue—for boxing, athletics 
and gymnastics. For twenty-one 
years he has been a schoolmaster. 

The subjects in his library range 
from John L. Sullivan to Shake- 
speare, and from Nat Fleischer to 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. In a 
corner hang his young son’s boxing 
gloves. 

But it is his brain, not his brawn, 
that makes brother William out- 
standing. He has a memory for 
sporting events that rivals Leslie 
Welch’s. Shoot your questions at 
him, and he will shoot back his 
replies—eimost unfailingly accurate. 











ARE YOU A NO-MAN? 











OBODY really likes the man who tries to please everybody. At the best, 

we say he lacks personality. At the worst, that he is insincere. 

But it is just as bad to be a “ No-man™”, because this means that we have 
the type of personality that likes to have power over others or wants to be 
asked again and again to do things, or seems to delight in pouring cold water 
on other people’s ideas. 

Try this test to see how you stand. Answer “ 
tions before turning to the key at the end. 

1. Do people tell you about their plans? 

2. Do they seek you out when they want support? 

3. Are you easily infected by other people’s enthusiasm? 

4. Are you keen to try out new schemes? 

5- Suppose someone put forward a suggestion which was impracticable 
because of lack of funds, would you be interested in finding a way to 
overcome this difficulty or in working out a good alternative, rather 
than in just sitting back and saying it could not be done? 

. Do you enjoy taking part in social activities? 

. Is your name frequently put forward for election to committees? 

. Can you work or play off a headache or a disappointment? 

. Do you make a point of carrying out your programme in spite of “2 
don’t-feel-like-it-to-day ” moods? 

. As a rule do you accept invitations without requiring persuasion? 

. Do you welcome responsibility? 

. Do you dislike finding fault? 

. When you have to criticise, can you do this constructively? 

. Do you encourage others to act on their own? 

. Do you make people more confident in themselves? 

16. Do you really like to see other people getting on? 

17. Do you hate disappointing people? 

18. Can you stick to a decision when things do not go according to plan? 

19. Can you keep your worries about it to yourself? 

20. Do you smile more often than you frown? 

Count five marks for every “yes”. A score of 70 or over is very good; 
60-70 is good; 50-6o is satisfactory; 40-50 a poor fair. Under 4o is not 


satisfactory. 
—The Psychologist. 


es” or “no” to the ques- 
y 


he 











William, too, earned an M.A. at 
Glasgow University. And the same 
happened to the youngest brother, 
Diarmid, who teaches Greek and 
Latin at the same school as William. 

His original ambition was to be a 
lawyer. I think he would have been 


a good one. For behind his quiet, 
unassuming appearance you are 
aware of 2 tremendously active brain 
that assesses atid weighs and seldom 
relaxes. He, too, won a Blue for 
boxing—a case of brawn guided by 
brain. 





My Colleens: 


a Postscript 


KATE KERRY 
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LL you Irishmen, Englishmen 

and what-not who wrote to me 

last year in praise of Ireland’s 
loveliest girls: do you still want to 
hear about those colleens who were 
featured in THe IRISH Digest? Do 
you remember them still? 

Kate Kerry started off this series as 
all journalists must, to make a little 
money. She ended up by making 
fourteen friends. Alas, space prevents 
me from discussing all those charm- 
ing girls, but at least four of them 
have fulfilled all their ambitions and 
all my hopes. 

The first colleen to be featured in 
Tue IrtsH Dicest was Peggy Cullen. 
She was the girl who forsook 
researches into wood-worm (she was 
secretary to a famous scientist) to 
become Ireland’s most glamorous 
model. Her face smiled at you from 
every Post Office van, every hoard- 
ing throughout the country: “Save!”, 
she entreated you. “ Please do put 
your money in the Post Office!” 

Frankly, I don’t know whether she 
pursuaded anybody to put their 
money into saving stamps, but I do 
believe that as “The Typical Irish 
Colleen” in a well-known brochure 
she may have induced many 
foreigners to See Ireland First. 


P=cey, for all her sense of fun, is a 

most serious person underneath. 
One morning in August, 1951, she 
slipped off quietly to St. Andrew’s 


Church, Westland Row, Dublin, and 
married Brendan Scannell, tall, dark- 
haired auctioneer and a fine amateur 
golfer. 

It was seven o’clock on a beautiful 
summer’s morning; the bride wore 
a neat, blue suit and only her own 
and her husband’s closest relatives 
were there to witness the wedding of 
the girl who was front-page news. 

This was the one time that Peggy 
didn’t want publicity: no crowds, no 
photographers, no brass bands for the 
most beautiful bride of the year. 

By the way, Peggy has a daughter 
—Marie Louise—who has inherited 
all her mother’s charm, and at seven 
months old she looks like a Botti- 
celli angel. Peggy can cook too and 
looks even more glamorous than ever. 
Lucky Mr. Scannell — lucky Marie 
Louise ! 


ANNE MacDermortr is next on the 

list. You'll no doubt remember 
the cover of our Horse-Show issue 
showing a lovely colleen with her 
favourite mare. Brown-haired, grey- 
eyed Anne had just one ambition—to 
become an air hostess. 

Well, she did and she is, and how 
sweet she looks in her green uniform 
and her little cocked hat. She has 
proved my unshakable belief that a 
girl with courage, common sense and 
ability will do any job well. 

Anne proved her courage and her 
skill when she remounted the horse 
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that had kicked her face, when she 
starred in the trotting races at Raheny 
and when she went through the 
nerve-racking ordeal of show- 
jumping. 

This colleen shows all the same 
traits in her new job as an Aer 
Lingus hostess, and I’m sure you 
will all wish her “Good Luck” and 
“God Speed.” 


LARE MULLEN was the green-eyed 
blonde who started her career so 
tragically as the leading lady in the 
ill-fated Shark Island film. Only a 
sick headache prevented Clare from 
being one of those who were lost in 
that dreadful drowning disaster off 
Achill Island. 
’ For a long time Clare had no 
heart to go on with her career, but, 
at last regaining her self-confidence, 
she realised that life must go on. So 
she set off, like Dick Whittington, to 
seek her fortune in Londen Town. 
She hadn’t got even the proverbial 
cat — just her beauty and talent and 
fifteen pounds in cash. 

Within a week Clare had landed a 
part in Paul Vincent Carroll’s play 
The Devil Comes from Dublin. 
There she is, a star in the Embassy 
Theatre with a big career opening 
right in front of her. 

Between you and me, Clare is 
lonely. She misses her Dublin 
friends and finds London a big and 
strange place. Yet, if I know Clare 
she will fight off that home-sick 
feeling, for this colleen with the 
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golden hair and green eyes is a 
formidable personality. 


LAs? but not least, comes little 

Anna Ferguson, the girl among 
the tulips on our cover of July, 1952. 
Remember that this sweet young 
brunette just couldn’t stop singing— 
in the bathroom, in the kitchen, even 
sometimes in the famous Dublin 
office where she is a most efficient 
secretary? 

Well, maybe it’s a good thing that 
she didn’t stop, for Anna has just 
won a scholarship at the Academy of 
Music and has chosen for her 
teacher Miss Renée Flynn, who is 
probably the best soprano that 
Dublin has yet produced. 

Anna hasn’t lost her head—as if 
any of my colleens would! “ A voice 
is nice,” she says, “but a good, 
steady job is better! Miss Flynn is 
trying me out in the Feis Ceol this 
year and I'll probably get an awful 
drop when it’s over!” Yes, there is 
no conceit, but a surprising amount 
of sense, in this twenty-year-old 
colleen. 

Good luck to them all: Peggy, 
Anne, Anna and Clare, and to the 
other ten who are getting along 
quietly at their various jobs, whether 
it be nursing or selling, typing or act- , 
ing, whether they be at home or in 
“ digs.” 

They are nice girls, clever girls 
and hard-working girls, and we can 
lift our hats and wish the very best 
in life to every one of them. 





INDIE! 


WISE wives allow their men to think that they are the 
head of the household. There’s no harm in that, In 
any case, the family, if not the neighbours, know better, so 


why worry! 


-—Dr. EvSTACE CHESTER. 
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16 Per Cent. 


EOUS SPECULATION, THAT IS 
_ the Stock Exchange phrase for 
Government’s {£250,000 pur- 
chase of Tulyar, the racehorse, for 
stud purposes. The Aga Khan col- 
lects the cash. The £250,000 in- 
vested in Gilt-edged stock—the 
safest of all Stock Exchange bets— 
would earn £11,250 a year, with 
safety. 

But Tulyar? What can he earn? 
Cagily, the Eire Government puts it 
about that the wonder horse will be 
syndicated to forty mares a year. 
And at 400 guineas per mare. Thus 
Tulyar will earn forty times £420 a 
year—£16,800. That is the mini- 
mum. My racing colleague, The 
Scout, says the right fee should be at 
least £1,000. 

At a £1,000 fee, Tulyar’s stud 
earnings would be £40,000 a year. 
On a city investment yardstick the 
Tulyar investment at £1,000 per 
mare yields 16 per cent. on the 
£250,000 invested—against the aver- 
age yicld of 44 per cent. on Gilt- 
edged. 

The Tulyar yield would frighten 
all but the toughest city investors; 
for only the most speculative shares, 
like gold shares, yield 16 per cent. 
If Tulyar turns out to be as first- 
class at stud as he was on the race- 
course, he will have a stud life of 
twelve years. So, at the £1,000 figure, 
Tulyar’s top earnings would be 
£480,000—and at 400 guineas the re- 
turn would be £201,000. 

There is, te use a little city jargon, 
a bonus element about the Tulyar 
investment, The Eire Government 


on Tulyar ? 


will place some of its own mares with 

the wonder horse. And if Tulyar 

becomes a wonder stud horse, then 

his children may command as much 

as £15,000 in the sale-ring as year- 

lings. . 

—FREDERICK ELLs in the Daily 

Express. 


Conscientious Councillors 


OF ALL OUR PUBLIC REPRESENTATIVES 

the members of our municipal 
councils are the most hard-working, 
and the most intelligent. Very few 
people realise the work which, for 
instarice, is done by the Dublin Cor- 
poration. These men are elected to 
deal with just those matters which 
are nearest to the ordinary citizen; 
his housing, his heaith and his 
hygiene. 


They spend hours poring over 


claims for Corporation houses, ad- 
ministering upon mental hospital 
boards, deciding upon sites for a new 
estate, or considering whether the 
bend in a certain road should be 
shaved. They are not paid for this 
—_ and they get very little thanks 
or it. 

Of course, these men and women 
are elected on “a party ticket.” Yet 
it is true to say that party politics 
play a very small part, indeed, in 
their day-to-day work. It is far more 
usual to find members of Fianna 
Fail, Fine Gael, Labour, etc., sitting 
quietly round a table and sincerely 
trying to discover exactly what 
amenities are most needed in a new 
housing estate, whether a library or 
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a school should be built first, how 
the shops should be allocated. 
They may be choosing pictures for 
the Municipal Art Gallery or receiv- 
ing a deputation of mental nurses, 
but it is only fair to say that they are 
conscientious and strangely united 
by the weight of responsibility which 
has been laid upon them. 
—AKNEFTON in the Irish Times. 


Boasts of Heraldry 
‘T° say that heraldry is not of native 
Irish origin is merely begging 
the question. One might also say, 
for instance, that the tracery work 
and design found on the old Celtic 
crosses and in the famous Book of 
Kells are not of native origin. 

It is true that heraldry did not de- 
velop as rapidly or become as wide- 
spread here as it did im other 
countries, but armorial bearings were 
used in Ireland long before 1550. All 
the great Gaelic families and many 
less well known adopted and regis- 
tered arms in the 15th century and 
even earlier, 

Devices of a quasi-heraldic nature, 
mot necessarily fixed or hereditary, 
were used. The sword and serpent, 
adopted by O Donovan at the Battle 
of Moyeagh in 634, and now the 
principal charge in the O Donovan 
arms, is one of the earliest exampics. 

—Irish Weekly Independent. 


Raises and Pubs 


Iss SHEILA WILLIAMS IS OBVIOUSLY 

a woman of deep conricuun and 

she is not afraid to speak out her 

mind. And speak it she did—at the 

Annual Conference of the Irish 

Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. 

“The women are bearing the main 

brunt of the wages battle. Those of 

them who are working are being paid 
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much less than males doing com- 
parable work, while those who are 
housekeepers have received little or 
no part of the various increases 
granted in recent years to their men- 
folk. 

“ By far the greater part of those 
increases is being spent in the public- 
houses, betting shops and on other 
forms of entertainment. Male workers 
should dé their Christian duty by 
ensuring that every penny of every 
increase secured under the 12/6 
formula finds its way into the family 


budget.” —Irish Catholic. 


Spiritless Soccer 
IS NO WHOLEHEARTEDNESS IN 
soccer today, and not the same 
co-operation as there used to be. 
When I was playing, if a key man 
was off his deputy from the “B” 
team got every chance from his team 
mates. They saw he got plenty of 
the ball, and gave him co 4 
Nowadays when a new man comes 
on, his mates make no effort to nurse 
him along. 

Positional play is poor. When a 
player today is beaten, he just looks 
on. They don’t use their heads. 
Yet off the field they’re intelligent 
lads. Defences are playing too 
“square”. They should play more 
diagonally, swinging like a pendulum. 
Referees are poor, too. By bad or 
hesitant decisions they can spoil the 
best game, put piayers completely out 
of their stride, and annoy the 
spectators. 

Main fault to my mind is that lads 
today know all the answers, or think 
they do. They won't listen to any- 
body, won’t accept advice, and go on 
playing in their own way, no matter 
whether it’s right or wrone. 

—Jimmy Whire (ex-Bohemians) 
in the Sunday Press. 
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Why Leave Churches in Ruins ? 


we 


Throughout Ireland there are the well-preserved 
remains of churches and cathedrals dating back 


for many hundreds of years. 


The author of this 


article writes here of one of the most famous of 
them : Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel 


HE Rock of Cashel is first heard 

of not as an ecclesiastical site 

but as the fortress of that 
shadowy figure Corc, who is said to 
have been king of Munster in the 
4th century A.D. 

It was still the seat of kings when 
St. Patrick journeyed there from 
Fethard about the year 450 and in 
the plain below the Rock met King 
Aengus, whom he baptised and 
through whose foot, according to the 
legend, he thrust the point of his 
crozier—Aengus accepting the wound 
unflinchingly as part of the rite of 
baptism! 

Other royal men followed, some 
of them not only kings but bishops 
as well. Well known amongst them 
was Cormac MacCuileandin, poet and 
bishop, who became king about 896 
and who, as well as doing much 
literary work, may have built the 
first church of importance on the 
Rock and perhaps the round tower, 
which remains perfectly preserved. 


Beian Borumua received the crown 

of Munster there in 977 and he 
and other kings held assemblies at 
which mew laws were made and 
promulgated. In 1101, according to 
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the Annals of the Four Masters, King 
Muirceartach OO Briain granted 
Cashel of the Kings to the religious 
and it was dedicated to God, 
St. Patrick and St. Ailbe. 

Henceforth, though some of its 
later bishops may also have been 
kings, Cashel remained a place of 
ecclesiastical importance. The great 
king-bishop, Cormac MacCarthaigh, 
reigned there from 1122 to 1138, and 
it is to him must go the credit for 
that gem of Irish architecture known 
to us as Cormac’s Chapel, which, 
consecrated for worship in 1134, 
remains to this day. 


first cathedral there was built in 

1169 by another king, Donal Mér 

O Briain, but no vestige of his work 

has survived—it was evidently 

cleared away to make room for the 

cathedral which we know, the great 

towering structure in the Gothic 

style begun in the first half of the 
13th century. 

From 1152, when Pope Eugenius II 
sent Cardinal Paparo to Ireland with 
the archiepiscopal pallia for Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel and Tuam, the suc- 
cession of ecclesiastical rulers at 
Cashel is complete and many of these 
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WHY ‘LEAVE CHURCHES IN RUINS? 


illustrious men left their mark upon 
the history of Ireland. 


buildings upon the Rock wit- 
nessed the Reformation and became 
the seat of the Protestant bishops of 
Cashel; in 1647 they saw the 
_ massacre of hundreds at the hands of 
Inchiquin’s soldiery and parts of the 
walls themselves were torn down in 
the fury of the affray. 

But in spite of this and much more, 
the great cathedral remained in use 
until the middle of the 18th century 
and Cormac’s Chapel was chapter- 
house and school. In 1848, Arch- 
deacon Cotton mentions that the 
collapsed roof filled the interior of 
the cathedral to a great height. 

‘These buildings, ruined and 
deserted and crumbling down under 
the weight of history, ecclesiastical 
and lay, were vested in the Com- 
missioners of Public Works under 
the Irish Church Act of 1869, and 
thus were amongst the first of our 
Official national monuments. 

The architectural bones which we 
leave to whiten and decay upon that 
high and exposed place, through 
which we allow the winds to make 
their soft summer song and their 
winter whine and whistle, belong to 
the skeleton of more than a thousand 
years of our history. 

If this means nothing to us, why 
do we not decently make road metal 
of the stones and so rid ourselves of 
the cadaver? If it does mean some- 
thing, why do we net make it mean 
more? 


CLIMBED to the Rock and wan- 
dered about there three times last 
summer. What would J do with the 
place? Would I leave the sloping 
approach paper-strewn and dirty 2s 


SI 


it was? Would I leave until it falls 
down that horrible shack that stands 
withi: the Hall of the Vicars Choral 
and by which one must pass to enter 
the enclosure? Would I leave the 
nettles waist-high in the large room 
behind? 

Would I leave the festoons of 
weeds which sprout from every crack 
in the walls and which grow to 
maturity to cast the seeds of their 
posterity? Would I leave the weeds 
which man the wall-walks and 
parapets and the crown of verdure 
that sits upon the hoary head of the 
round tower? Would I leave the 
jackdaws’ sticks which carpet some 
of the floors and the winding steps of 
the main staircase? 

Would I lieave Cormac’s Chapel 
open to the damp that sponsors the 
dank green lichen that spreads over 
the decorated stonework and the dim 
remains of the once brilliant frescoes 
on the walls and ceiling of the 
chancel? 


OUGH the cost might be great, and 
though I might spoil the skyline 
for those who sentimentalise over @ 
picturesque ruin, I would unhesi- 
tatingly restore its roofs and its 
broken parts, its floors and its doors, 


its bells and its altars. Its windows 
I would giaze with the finest stained- 
glass that Irishmen could produce 
and each would be a page in the 
history of Cashel. 

Irish artists would bring to life 
again its ancient frescoes, Grave 
slabs now set in the floor to wear 
away under tourist heels I would 
take up and stand vertically against 
walls, and the many fragments and 
broken carvings now lying one upon 
the other on the floors of the side 
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chapels of the north transept I 
would rescue and build in where they 
belong or where they could be seen, 
studied and photographed. 

I would install concealed electric 
lighting which would illumine the 
architectural details and enable the 
glories of Cormac’s Chapel to be 
seen for the first time. Night-storage 
heaters would overcome damp and 
decay, and permanént attendants 
would keep the buildings as they 
should be kept. 

Excavation would be done where 
possible, and all restoration would be 
accomplished under the guidance of 
experts. To the best of the past I 
would add the best of the present. 


Qvtswe I would map every grave 

and would then seek to pre- 
vail upon those who have relatives 
buried there to allow all grave stones 
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to be removed and placed against the 
inside of the boundary wall. 

The graves themselves I would not 
disturb in any way, but I would level 
the ground and lay down an open 
expanse of green sward right up to 
the walls. 

But there will never be any moncy 
for such things. The tourist will 
come and drop stones down the well 
and make a wish; the weeds will be 
cut once m six years and the sheep 
will keep down the grass outside; the 
rain and the frost will eat more 
deeply into the stones and the winter 
wind will clear out some of the 
jackdaw sticks of the spring before, 
and the enamelled plate saying 
“ National monument . . . under the 
care of the Commissioners of Public 
Works,” etc. in Irish and English 
will be renewed as necessary from 
time to time. 


Of Mice and Planes 


J m4D a friend who used to lecture me on the Balance of 

Nature, a law, which he maintained, kept all animal and 
plant life in a state of equilibrium. He would have been 
delighted with this item of news. 

The aerodrome of Kuraman, in the north-west of Cape 
a South Africa, has been closed to all air traffic. 

y? , 

Because the runway has been gnawed away by thousands 
of mice. The mice have increased incredibly in number, 
due, it is felt, to the departure of hawks from the neighbour- 
hood. Hawks and falcons used to abound in the district, 
and used to keep the mice in check. 

But the noise of the planes, though it does not seem to 
disturb the mice, forced the hawks and falcons to go else- 
where. Now the mice havd:caused the planes to do like- 
wise. It looks as if Kuraman Aerodrome has run into a 


vicious circle, 
—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 





The scientists are getting it ready for you. They say it’s 
very nourishing 


Take Your Grass in 


Capsules! 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 


ROPHETS of doom are telling us 

that, with the world’s popula- 

tion growing at the dizzy rate of 
three more people to feed every two 
seconds, we are in for an era of 
famines, violence and wars, because 
the food supply cannot possibly keep 
up with the birthrate. 

This prophecy has its value if it 
spurs us to useful action, but it may 
soon look as ridiculous as that of the 
great scientist Sir William Crookes, 
who declared in a famous address to 
the British Association Conference of 
1898 that exhaustion of the supply of 
fertilisers would result in world- 
wide famine by 1948. It didn’t 
happen because man discovered how 
to extract nitrates from the air. 

Already scientists are working on 
the problems of preparing for human 
consumption a nourishing crop that 
grows everywhere in the inhabited 
world—grass: just plain grass like 
the cows eat. 


some time past “ green-grass 
pills”, rich in proteins, vitamins 
(particularly vitamin K, which helps 
to coagulate the blood and prevent us 
from bleeding to death from a 
scratch) and other desirable food 
elements, have been available in the 
health-food stores in the United 


States. They are prepared from oats 
clipped in the early succulent growth 
stages. 

But a U.S. Department cf Agricul- 
ture publication suggests that the rye- 
grasses would be even better for 
human consumption, having the 
added advantage that they recover 
more quickly after clipping than do 
oats, barley or wheat. 

It seems highly probable that, like 
many now familiar breakfast foods 
and drinks, grass preparations will 
come out of the food-reform stores 
into places where the ordinary house- 
wife shops. Several companies are 
growing grass for human consump- 
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tion in Kansas, Missouri, Louisiana 
and Texas. U.S. laboratories are 
experimenting with methods of 
turning it into attractive foods. 

The seed is specially sown under 
moist conditions. Grass is clipped 
eighteen days after the plant emerges, 
just before it reaches the “ jointing ” 
stage when indigestible fibres start to 
form and vitamin and protein 
contents begin a sharp decline. 

It is then dehydrated by the 
process known as “flash drying”, 
being exposed to temperatures of up 
to 1800 degrees Fahrenheit for no 
longer than two minutes. This rapid 
heating destroys very little of the 
nutrients which, besides protein and 
vitamin K, include carotene and 
vitamin A. 


AT Present the preparation is in 
powder or tablet form, sometimes 


with the addition of synthetic B 
complex vitamins and vitamin D; but 
other types of processing are the 


subject of experiment. Breakfast 
foods, sandwich spreads and drinks 
based on grass are likely to emerge 
within the next few years. 

Grass could never become a 
complete human food. Though high 
in protein and vitamins, it lacks 
calories. But the new grass products 
will be ideal for those who seek to 
be slimmer. Green-grass pills taken 
before a meal take the edge off the 
appetite while supplying non-fatten- 
ing nourishment. 

“A wonderful food supplement” 
is the description given to prepared 
grass by a U.S. Government dietetic 
expert. Developmient of the new 
processes, enthusiasts claim, may be 
the salvation of countries like India 
and China, with their populations 
increasing much faster than their 
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food supply and cut off for reasons 
of religion and poverty from a meat 
diet. 

Man, say these enthusiasts, may 
have taken the wrong turning when 
he founded the agricultural civilisa- 
tions by developing the grasses—corn 
and rice—for their grain-producing 
qualities. He would get much more 
nourishment out of them by clipping 
and dehydrating. 

New-sown grassland of good 
quality in these islands can produce 
five or six times as much protein per 
acre aS potatoes, twice as much as 
peas or beans, five times as much as 
oats, barley or wheat grown for their 
grain. 

SINCE 1919, when Professor (now Sir 

George) Stapledon started the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station at 
Aberystwyth, Britain has pioneered 
the grassland improvement move- 
ment which treats grasses as crops 
to be developed for nutritive quali- 
ties. 

The feeding of cattle has, of 
course, been the main aim of the 
work of the grassland reformers. But 
in the future this may seem to have 
been a wasteful way of looking at the 
matter. 

Protein from the grass goes into 
the parts of the bullock or sheep 
which we cannot eat, as well as into 
the edible parts. Thee animal’s 
digestive processes destroy the vita- 
mins in using them for the animal’s 
own purposes. Mineral salts go to a 
considerable extent into hair, hide 
and bone. 

If we eat grass ourselves, after 
processes which retain these 
nutrients, we shall be economising 
food resources which would be lost 
if we followed the traditional method 
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of allowing animals 
processing for us. 

These considerations may result in 
new lines of research by those who 
are now studying how to make grass 
better food for cattle. It would, for 
example, concentrate their attention 
more on those first three weeks of 
growth before development of the 
fibres which do not worry the 
multiple-stomached cow but have 
hitherto kept most of the human race 
from eating grass. 


to do the 


T might lead to experiments in the 

breeding of grass strains which 
have, at the time suitable for 
clipping, a higher calorie content, 
bringing it closer to being a complete 
human food. 

Already the Grassland Improve- 
ment Station at Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, is—in the interests of the 
cattle-breeder and dairy farmer— 
developing leys (artificial meadows) 
which produce more starch equiva- 


SS. 
lent per acre than most of our 
traditional farm crops. 

For. a long time past some human 
beings have eaten grass in the succu- 
lent stage. Arab tribes gather for use 
as a vegetable and anti-scorbutic 
medicine the young shoots that 
appear after desert showers. 


Mss. Eva Moore-PaTaLeewa, of 

Kensington, London, occasionally 
gets into newspapers, magazines and 
newsreels because she eats young 
grass from her lawn as a salad, and 
claims that if everybody followed her 
example there would be a good deal 
less illness in the world. 

There may be a time when man, 
having a world population many 
times in excess of the present 
2,300,000,000, finds that he is com- 
peting with his own livestock for the 
product of meadow, prairie and 
pampas. That is one of the stiles 
mankind must cross when it comes 
to them. 


ower Spores 


@ e@ Musical Moments 


URPHY was a handyman around the house—a very 


musical handyman, who was always sifging. 


One 


day he failed to show up, and when he made a reappearance ° 
a few days later he offered as his excuse the fact that his 


wife had just had twins. 


Boss: “ What did you name them, Murphy?” 

Murpuy: “ Well, sir, you know how- musical I am. I 
named the first one Allegro and the second one Enccre.” 

Boss: “I can understand the Allegro, but Encore isn’t 


strictly a musical term.” 


Murpnuy: “ Yes, sir; but he wasn’t_on the programme!” 


modern audience has gone deaf. 


It is so used to 


microphone noises in the home and elsewhere that it can, 
no longer hear the natural voice. 


—GEORGIE Woop. 








A. 
al 


This is the bicentenary year of 
the death of Sir Hans Sloane 
from County Down 


Sloane of the 
British Museum 


C.E.W. 





r 
” 


trrLe did a famous County 

Down doctor, who died 200 

years ago, think that his library 
would develop into that great national 
| storehouse of knowledge, the British 
Museum, which now occupies seven- 
and-a-half acres of Bloomsbury 
Square, London. 

It was through the generosity and 
foresight of Sir Hans Sloane, who 
was ~born at Killyleagh Castle, 
County Down, in 1660, that the great 
project for a national library came 
about. 

When he died, on January 11th, 
1753, the British Government was 
offered, under the terms of his will, 
his vast collection of 50,000 books 
and valuable manuscripts, along with 
over 69,000 articles of Historical, artis- 
tic and botanica] interest, on condi- 
tion that £20,000 should be paid to 
his family. 

This collection had cost Sloane 
£50,000, and, at the time of his death, 
was estimated to be worth about four 
times the sum which was asked for 


it. The Government of the day 
accepted the conditions imposed by 
Sir Hans. 

This talented doctor was a man of 
great academic attamments. He 
studied medicine in London, and 
travelled extensively through France, 
returning to London with a con 
siderable collection of plants and 
Curiosities. 


['* 1687, he went to the West Indies 

as physician to the Duke of Albe- 
marle, Governor of Jamaica, and, in 
fifteen months there, made a collec- 
tion of about 800 new species of 
plants, of which he published an 
elaborate catalogue in Latin on his 
return to London. 

His great learning brought him the 
office of secretary to the Royal 
Society, and for twenty years he 
edited its P‘ilosophical Transactions. 
Later, he succeeded Sir Isaac Newton 
as president of the Society. 

On his return from Jamaica, he 
settled in Bloomsbury Square in 
London, where his medical practice 
was rapidly successful. Most of the 
important people of his time were 
his patients, and Queen Anne herself 
consulted him. He was one of the 
pioneers of inoculation, which was 
only introduced into England in 1721, 
and himself inoculated several mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. 

Sloane held many important 
appointments, including President of 
the College of Physicians, and first 
physician to George IT, and, when he 
was created a baronet in 1716, was the 
first medical practitioner to receive 
an hereditary title. It was said of 
him that he never refused to advise 
a patient who could not afford to pay 
him a fee. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





She seeks the secrets of the sun 


Housewife With a Telescope 


EDWARD POWER 


ARK-HAIRED, twenty-seven-year- 

old Mrs. Maire Bruck has no 

idea what started her off on a 
career which has made her one of the 
world’s few women astronomers and 
wife of the distinguished Director of 
Dunsink (County Dublin) Observa- 
tory, Dr. Hermann Bruck. 

But she does know that, in spite of 
having to dash frequently from her 
telescope to her stove, she would not 
change places with any housewife in 
the world. Her career in astronomy 
was almost meteoric. Studying physics 
at University College, Dublin, young 
Maire Conway developed an insati- 
able curiosity about astronomy. 

“I must have ‘wished upon a 
star,” she says. “Almost immedi- 
ately I got the opportunity of going 
to study at Edinburgh Royal Obser- 
vatory. It was a big change from 
the quiet village of Ballivor, near 
Trim, where I was born, but I loved 
Edinburgh.” 


FTER two and a half years in Edin- 

burgh, when she had taken her 
Ph.D. degree, she was appointed 
assistant at Dunsink to Berlin-born 
Dr. Hermann Bruck. This gave her 
scope for her favourite branch of 
astronomy, solar research. The obser- 
vatory was well equipped for solar 
work. It had a sixteen inch solar 
telescope, and one of the world’s 
largest spectroscopes for solar study. 


Maire had not been long at Dun- 
sink when an eminent physiologist 
proclaimed that the apparent twinkl- 
ing of stars was just an optical 
illusion. The twinkling effect, he 
maintained, was a physiological re- 
action inside the human eye. 

Astronomers everywhere disagreed, 
but it was Dr. Bruck, of Dunsink, 
who, with Maire’s help, proved con- 
clusively that the human eye has 
nothing to do with the twinkle. 


WitH a hook-up 
photo-electric 


which included a 
cell, cathode ray 
tube, oscillograph and film camera, 
they produced a visual record of 
twinkling stars which could not be 
disputed, and in which the human 
eye was not concerned. 

They proved something that astro- 
nomers had always taken for granted, 
but in doing so found they were 
accidentally pioneering a new branch 
of astronomy, which is now being 
taken up in a big way by United 
States scientists. 


T has been found that the way a 

star twinkles can tell a great deal 
about ‘what goes on in the upper 
atmosphere, a matter of the highest 
importance to airmen and rocket 
scientists. And the results of Dun- 
sink’s research in that field are now 
getting the closest study by top- 
ranking American astronomers. 


Condensed from the Sunday Chronicle 
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It was when Maire accompanied 
her husband to Rome last September 
to attend the conference of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union that her 
biggest astronomical assignment came. 
When the scientists got together it 
was found that “remarkably little” 
work had been dcne on one aspect 
of solar research, the molecules of 
the sun. 


I" is now thought that answers to 

pressing problems, among them the 
sunspot, may come from elaborate 
and detailed study of these molecules. 
And the task of making part of this 
study has been tuned over to Maire. 
Background to the present intense 
scientific interest in the sun generally 
is explained by Mrs. Bruck. 

“The sun,” she points out, “has 
been behaving queerly. Normally, 
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sunspots appear in greatest number 
in cycles every eleven years. The last 
peak year was 1948 and sunspot 
activity was the highest ever recorded. 
The activity, which should have 
largely disappeared by now, is still 
considerable. There’s a fine sunspot 
visible without any telescope at the 
moment. And if you ask why, nobody 
can tell you.” 
Wy is it important to try to find 

out? “ Because,” says Maire, “ it 
is well known that sunspots affect 
radio, a matter of vital concern to 
the whole world. In some .egions 
radio communication becomes impos- 
sible for as long as twenty-four hours. 
The effect of sunspots is known, but 
not their cause. That is where we 
come in. We hope to unravel some 
of the remaining secrets of the sun.” 


¥ 


E is no need to envy the young, no point in sighing for 


what is gone. The balance is on our side. The young 
have more excitement but more weariness, more fun but 
more boredom. They live in a wonderful world, but the 
bottom falls out of it twice a day. 

There is no heartbreak like the heartbreak of youth, for 
the morrow that will heal it is always moons away. We 
can balance present loss with the help of cheques drawn on 
the future, but a child can put no trust in solvency to come, 
and when he counts the days to the summer holidays he 
reaches a total that is just this side of eternity. 

—JOHN D. SHERIDAN. 


E bus was jammed and the sailor in front was holding 
another sailor on his lap. When an attractive girl got on, 
the sailor underneath tapped his buddy on the shoulder 
and said: “Hey, Mick, get up and give the young lady a 


seat!” 
—Cork Evening Echo. 


Pramatist: “My next play is all about a drug addict.” 
FRIEND: “I see. Enter hero and heroin.” 








Eating and Drinking 





HOW MUCH COFFEE IS ENOUGH ? 


S THE COFFEE HABIT BAD FOR THE 

heart? Yes, if indulged in to 
excess. 
—the drug it contains—directly 
stimulates the heart and speeds up 
its action; this means extra work for 
the heart todo. (The average-sized 
cup of coffee contains about one and 
a half grains of caffeine, or enough 
to cover a sixpence). 

But besides directiy increasing the 
pulse-rate, caffeine has an odd secon- 
dary effect—it stimulates the vagus 
merve. This nerve, running from 
the brain to the heart, when stimu- 
lated in any way exerts a slowing- 
down action on the heart. 

Coffee, then, both slows down and 
speeds up the heart at the same time. 
The result is an irregular pulse—one 
of the commonest symptoms cf over- 
indulgence in coffee. Because of 
these effects, doctors hold that coffce 
should be avoided by people suffer- 
ing from high blood-pressure or any 
form of heart disease. 

How much coffee is enough? 
Doctors are generally agreed that 
about five cups a day is the safe limit 
for the average person. Coffee being 
a stimulant is best avoided late at 
night if you are inclined to insomnia. 
White coffee is preferable to black, 
‘the addition of milk and sugar reduc- 
ing the effects of the caffeine. 

If you must drink a lot of coffee, 
be sure to take a sandwich or two 
with it. This brakes the effect of 
the caffeine in much the same way 
as a meal reduces the effect of 


alcohol. . 
—G. L. S. in Chambers’s 
Journal. 


The reason is that caffeine M 


Fish Facts 


ANY PEOPLE WOULD SAY THAT ONB 
can get as much nourishment 
from fish as from meat, and certainly 
the flat fish (mackerel, sardines, 
sprats, herring and salmon) are full of 
nourishment and also contain iron. 
Smoking and tinning them does not 
detract from this (but highly-coloured 
kippers smelling of tar should be 
avoided). 

White fish are more digestible than 
the richer fish, particularly when 
steamed, and cod and herring roes 
are full of vitamins and about as 
nourishing a food as one can get— 
even the hard kind which so many 
people dislike. 

As for shell fish, they haven’t 
much nourishment in themselves, 
but serve as appetisers, and for a 
convalescent there are few finer pick- 
me-ups than half-a-dozen oysters and 
a bottle of stout! 

—PHILOMENA in the Catholic 
Herald. 


Not a Potato! 
E FAMOUS IRISH POTATOES 
weren’t known in Europe until 
nearly 100 years after Columbus 
visited America. 

Moreover, the Irish potato isn’t 
Irish and it isn’t a potato. It is really 
a tomato. Although it was discovered 
in Colombia, South America, in 1538 
by Pedro de Cieza de Leon, it didn’t 
begin its travels until fifty years later 
when a ship took potatoes to Spain. 
From Spain the potatoes went to 
Austria; from Austria to Germany 
and eventually all over the world. 
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The potato didn’t make a great im- 
pression on the Irish until 1663. 

From Europe the potato came to 

North America, for there were none 

on that Continent when white men 
landed. 

—Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS, 

This Amazing Planet. 


Stuart Breakfast 


GHAKESPEARE IS THE FIRST WRITER TO 
tell us of bread, butter and eggs 
for breakfast. 

Long before Shakespeare’s time, 
we read of the Earl of Northumber- 
land having a pint of wine, a pint of 
beer, a loaf, and a joint of beef after 
rising—his children fed on bread and 
boiled mutton. In Stuart days, 
breakfast was ordinarily hot rolls, 
butter and strong beer. 

—Irish News. 


In Praise of Whiskey 


BENG MODERATLIE TAKEN, WHISKEY 
sloweth age, it strengthneth youth, 


it helpeth digestion, it cutteth fiegme, J 


it abandoneth melancholie, it relisheth 
the heart, it lighteneth the mind, it 
quickeneth the spirits, it cureth the 
hydropsie, it healeth the strangurie, 
it keepeth and preserveth the head 
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not by any ravenous 

gesture your angry appetite 

nor fix your eyes too greedily 
upon the meat before you. 

Close your lips when you eat, 
and do not smack like a pig. 
Fill not your mouth so full that 
your cheeks shall swell like a 
Scotch bagpipes. 

It is very uncomely to drink 
so large a draught that your 
breath is almost gone and you 
are forced to blow strongly to 
recover yourself. 

—Gentlewoman’s Companion 

(17th century). 











the veins fromm crumpling, the bones 
from aking, the marrow from soaking, 
and truly it is a sovereigne liquor if 
it be orderlie taken. 

—Holinshed’s Chronicles (1600). 


Pork Fallacy 


T has often been said that pork is 
hard to digest. This is not~true. 
Being somewhat» fatter than most 
meats, it may remain in the stomach 
a longer period; but pork, in common 
with all meats, is well utilised by the 


from whirling, the cies from dazeling, body 


the toong from lisping, the mouth 
from maffling, the teeth from chatter- 
ing, and the throte from ratling, it 
keepeth the weason from stifling, the 
stomach from wambling, and the 
heart from swelling, the hands from 
shivering, the sinewes from shrinking, 


Comparative tests carried out by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
showed that pork was digested 
slightly more rapidly than turkey, in 
the same time as chicken and a little 
more slowly than beef or lamb. 
—The Advocate. 


CWOTod 


A autobiographies are lies. I do not mean unconscious, 

unintentional lies: I mean deliberate lies. No man is 
bad, enough to tell the truth about himself during his life- 
time, involving, as it must, the truth about his family and 
friends and colleagues. And no man is good enough to tell 
the truth in a document which he suppresses until there is 
nobody left alive to contradict him. 


BERNARD SHAW. 





One publican ordered £1,000 worth of beer ...« 
but a grand tourist bait was lost 


The . Perch 


of Fortune 


GEORGE BURROWS 


+ 


T was late in 1951 when Mr. H. F. 

Yardley, a retired businessman 

now living in Dublin, and concur- 
rently serving as honorary treasurer 
to the Dublin Trout Angler’s Asso- 
ciation, had the bright idea of start- 
ing a competition, with {10 and 
£100 money prizes offered by the 
Dublin Trout Anglers’ Association, 
to try to cut down the vast numbers 
of perch which now infest the great 
man-made lake at Poulaphuca. 

There had been several confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
D.T.A.A, and officials of the De- 
partment of Fisheries and _ the 
Electricity Supply Board, and the 
only feasible solution for exterminat- 
ing or reducing the perch was “to 
fish for them”. 

The D.T.A.A. had tried nets on 
the lake, but these were cut and torn 
to shreds by the sunken tree stubs 
left in the lake-reservoir when it was 
made. 

Mr. Yardley’s mind had been run- 
ning on sweepstakes, newspaper com- 
petitions—even beauty shows—all of 
which had nothing to do with Poula- 
phuca perch. And then suddenly 
he asked himself why, if fishing for 
perch was the most reliable way to 
get at the perch, not do it in an 
organised way? 


]™ was he who sketched out the 
scheme under which {10 was to 


be paid for each tagged perch caught, 
with a prize of £100 to be given to 
the holder of a tag bearing the same 
numbers, etc., as one deposited in 
secret in a Dublin bank. 

Mr. Yardley cut the wafer-like 
tags, a job which had to take into 
account the strength of a perch to 
carry one without being over- 
burdened to death. 

The D.T.A.A, approved the com- 
petition idea, believing that it would 
bring the sport of angling to thou- 
sands of young folk and encourage 
some of the older folk to bring out 
their rods again. Publicity then be- 
came a major question, and it was 
here that the Association got a happy 
shock that will be long remembered. 

The Association thought it might 
be difficult to “put over” the idea 
of perch fishing, for after all, while 
there are many anglers, angling has 
not the same mass appeal as, say, 
football or racing or ordinary athletic 
meetings, The Association invited 
representatives of the newspapers to 
come to the Shelbourne Hotel to hear 
the details of the perch-angling com- 
petition. 


RIGHT from the start in the early 

summer ‘of 1952 the newspapers 
liked the idea, and the public took 
to it in a big way. So many people 
from Dublin took their cars and rods, 
their lunch baskets and their families 
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to Poulaphuca Lake, that Blessing- 
ton, a sleepy village at the lake, began 
to wake up and dream of riches far 
‘beyond the present till limits. 

One publican is said to have 
signed a cheque for £1,000 for de- 
liveries from a Dublin brewery 
(which goes to show what kind of 
thing fishing for perch is), and other 
traders increased their orders for ice- 
cream, lemonade and fancy goods. An 
angler opened a fishing tackle shop. 

Ordinarily the lakeside is deserted, 
with perhaps a lone angler trying his 
luck in the numerous bays. The 
competitive spirit changed all that. 
On any Sunday evening (Sunday was 
the most popular day) a watcher was 
able to see the black dots of humans 
along the shore line as far as the eye 
could see. Poulaphuca had, in fact, 


become what its designer, Purser 
Griffith, always wanted it to be—a 


Lido for Dubliners. 


o men, Mr. Yardley and Mr. 

William Gargan, the honorary 
secretary of the D.T.A.A., worked at 
the job of tagging the perch as no 
other two men could or would have 
worked. They experimented with 
traps and failed; they caught perch 
by all legitimate (and some not so 
legitimate) means—and the fish died 
before they could be tagged, which 
meant that more work had to be 
done. 

Eventually one hundred and ten 
tagged fish (the tags were placed by 
Dr. A. E. Went, of the Fishery 
Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture) were put back into the lake. 
Eight of them were caught, three of 
them by one man. The newspapers 
played up each catch, making it main 
page news. 
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Members of the public were free 
to fish for the tagged perch at 3/- 
per day, or they could join the Asso- 
ciation for two guineas annual sub- 
scription. The money fairly rolled 
into the Association, and the perch 
were literally whipped out of the 
lake. 

Catches of one hundred per per- 
son per day were frequent, and yet, 
just to show how perverse fish can 
be, there were days when the most 
experienced anglers went without 
catches, while mere beginners were 
having the fun of their lives. 


the Electricity Supply Board 
struck, and it struck hard. A letter 
from the Board to the Association 
said that there had been complaints 
that anglers had trampled down 
meadow grass on land adjoining the 
lake (which meant loss of income to 
the Board), fences had been damaged, 
dead fish had been left around the 
edges of the lake and there was fear 
of pollution of the water, from which 
the City of Dublin derives its supply. 

Consequently the Board had de- 
cided to revoke forthwith the agree- 
ment under which the Association 
holds the water on a twelve-montli 
tenancy. The Association could do 
nothing other than accept the order 
that the perch-fishing competition 
be abandoned. 

Subsequently the Board relented— 
or, putting it another way, were 
more anxious to have good relations 
with the Association restored, but the 
Board would not give way on the 
point that the competition might 
cause pollution because of the 
assembly of so many people on the 
lake shore. 

The Board, when it was decided 





THE PERCH 


that the competition must die, re- 
newed the agreement for this year, 
and has approved in principle a sug- 
gestion that members of the Dublin 
Trout Anglers’ Association may hold 
a perch-fishing competition confined 
strictly to members. 

To allay suspicion or. fears of 
pollution of the water supply, no 
angling will be allowed within half 
a mile of the point-where the lake 
water enters the turbines for subse- 
quent use as a power source and 
delivery to the main pipes. 


Some members of the D.T.A.A. 

think that these compulsory pre- 
cautions are needless, and they point 
to the extent of pollution that must 
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follow from the normal life of people 
who live near the lake. 

The contest was a great venture, 
—for as far as it was allowed to go. 
Thousands of anglers from Britain 
had Been enquiring about the massive 
perch they wanted to catch, with the 
prize thrown in. These tourists 
would have meant revenue for Dub- 
lin hotels and Blessington homes, and 
the lake would have been the most 
popular angling resort in Ireland in 
point of numbers. 

Maybe a major opportunity has 


*been missed, Dublin lost the chance 


of having the famous Dunlop factory 
because someone in authority thought 
that the smell might be unpleasant. 
The story goes on, 





Watt Disney’s “ favourite Eng- 
lishman” is an Irishman, 
who is frequently cast as a 
Scotsman. -The son of a 
former Irish rugby inter- 
national, he has _ never 
played the part of an Irish- 
man. Who is he? 

Richard Todd, who shot to 
stardom from a £7-a-week job as 

a repertory actor when he was 

cast in the lead as the dying 

Scottish soldier, Lachie, in The 

Hgsty Heart. 


“THE Irish potato isn’t Irish 
and it isn’t a potato.” Then 
what is it, and where did it 
come from? 

It is really a tomato, dis- 
covered in Colombia, South 

America, by Pedro de Cieza de 
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Leon in 1538 and first imported 
to Spain fifty years later. 


KEY at Christmas, goose at 
Michaelmas, but what was 
a traditional dish for Easter 
Sunday ? 
In many places hare-pie was 
considered to be the correct fare 
for Easter Sunday. 


erection of Nelson’s Pillar 
in Dublin was sponsored by 
a@ committee. How much 
did the monument cost 
them ? 


A grand total of £6,229 18s. 9d. 
At the moment, the Pillar brings 
in up to £1,600 a year for 
charities after paying for its own 
upkeep. 














Crime and Criminals 





He Devised:a Perfect Prison Break 


ADAMS—WEALTHY AMERI- 
can farmer and amateur burglar— 
devised what may be described as a 
perfect prison break. Adams was 
sentenced to a term of ten years for 
a series of small burglaries which he 
had undertaken for the sake of the 
thrill. 

Shortly after his admission to 
prison he seemed to fall into a decline 
which was characterised by long 
periods of deep sleep. The prison 
doctor thought he was suffering from 
sleeping sickness. 

Eventually, Adams hypnotised him- 
self into so deep a trance that the 
prison doctor certified his death. The 
body was handed over to his rela- 
tives and a funeral took place. 

But the corpse in the coffin was 
not Adams. That individual was 
safe in Canada with a brand new 
identity. Furthermore, in his new 
identity he was the sole beneficiary 
of his own will. 

—F., H. in the Evening Herald. 


Phony Fingerprints 
ANY CRIMINALS HAVE TRIED TO 
efface or change their fingerprints, 
one of them being the notorious 


“Babyface” Dillinger. But prints 
which come into existence before a 
child is born never change. 

In spite of this, however, criminals 
have from time to time baffled the 
experts. An American criminal went 
to an ingenious doctor who removed 
the skin from his finger-tips and then 
grafted on to them skin from his 
chest. Then the man could touch 
anything without leaving any prints 
at all. 


Another had an even better idea 
which confounded the French police. 
He left behind him when he had 
done a “job” the prints of a crimi- 
nal known to be several years dead. 
They were baffled until they received 
a death-bed confession from a one- 
time doctor, Louis Cimbolliere. 

While he had been employed at a 
hospital, he had removed the skin 
from the fingers of a criminal whose 
body was in the mortuary. He 
then transferred the prints to a pair 
of specially prepared gloves. When 
later his accomplice worked in the 
gloves it seemed as though the dead 
man had committed the crimes. 


-—CHARLES INNES in the 
Belfast Telegraph. 


Counterfeit Coins 
NDER THE ACT OF 1861, IT IS 
punishable, by penal servitude for 
life, to counterfeit gold or silver coin, 
or to colour coin or metal with the 
intention of making it pass for 
genuine gold or silver coin. 

Buying, selling or making machi- 
nery for the production of base coins 
is equaliy culpable. To impair or 
diminish coins by dipping or sweat- 
ing is punishable by fourteen years’ 
imprisonment, ” 

Several offences of a less serious 
nature are also covered in the Statute. 
It is not mecessary to prove the 
resemblance of the false to the true 
coin, for the Statute deems every 
offence to be complete. 

—THE ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter. 








Irish Love Songs—No. 6 


MOORLOCH MARY 


ETHNA CARBERY 





Like swords of battle the scythes were plying, 

The corn lay low in a yellow rout, 

When down the stubble, dew-wet and glinting, - 
A golden shaft of the sun came out: 

It was Moorloch Mary, the slender blossom, 

Who smiled on me in the misty mor, 

And since that hour I am lost with grieving, 
Through sleepless nights, and through days forlorn. 


Oh, Moorloch lies in a world of heather 
_ Where Mary’s little brown feet go bare, 
And many a shadowy peak divides us, 
Yet I will journey to find her there ; 
I will climb the mountains and swim the rivers, 
I will travel the crests of the heath, wind-blown, 
Her face in my heart like a+star I carry, 
And it shall guide me unto my own. 


When I come at last to my Moorloch Mary, 

I will take her little brown hands in mine, 

And kiss her lips where the rowans tarry, 

And kiss her hair where the sun-rays shine ; 

And whisper—‘ A stoirin, my heart was haunted 
By wistful eyes of the sweetest grey, 

That drew it over the hills of Derry— 

O Moorloch Mary, bid the wanderer stay.” 














Dublinman Ernest 


Gebler, the “ Invisible 


Man” among Irish writers, decided he would 
produce a best-selling novel, So he just sat 
down in his Wicklow cottage, and did so 


Condensed from the 
Empire News 


The 


Six-Foot Myth 


Writes a Best-Seller 


RNEST GEBLER, thirty-nine-year- 

old Dublin-born _ best-selling 

novelist and soon to be a big 
mame on Hollywood credit-titles, is 
the “ invisible man” among present- 
day Irish writers. He is so rarely 
seen at Dublin’s arty-parties that 
people who know him only by 
reputation declare he’s a myth— 
created by his publishers. 

The truth is that Gebler—dome- 
browed,. six foot double of Conrad 
Veidt—has hardly stirred from the 
shooting lodge he’s taken near Round- 
wood, in the deserted heart of County 
Wicklow, since his return from the 
US. 

That was when he brought 
back his very beautiful young Ameri- 
can wife, the daughter of John Gil- 
bert, star of the silent screen. 


Not that Gebler would have you 

imagine he’s a_ professional 
farmer. “I’m not,” he says in his 
soft, slightly off-English accent, haul- 
ing on his gum-boots and making 
for the byre. “It’s just that I don’t 
want to be tied down to a desk or a 
place. You see, I write only in 
the winter—ard then it’s sixteen 
hours a day. It’s only in summer that 
I try my hand at farming.” 


PHELIM BRADY 


Gebler is certainly thorough when 
it comes to writing. Although now 
in the best-selling class, he has 
written only two books, both 
novels, And it cost him five years’ 
work on each. Altogether he has 
given “fifteen years’ hard work” to 
authorship. 


Education? “There just wasn’t 
any,” he says simply. “No one 
bothered.” For father—Austrian-born 
clarinettist of the Radio Eireann 
Symphony Orchestra—was then a 
travelling orchestra player, and most 
of Ernest’s youth was spent “on 
tour” in England, France, Germany 
and, of course, Ireland with the Car! 
Rosa Opera Company. 
While still in his teens, Ernest took 
a job as a {£2-a-week operator in a 
Dublin cinema which opened only in 
the evenings. “It meant I could 
read all day,” he says, “and most 
evenings, too. For I hadn’t to keep 
my eye on the projector to see when 
a new reel was needed. The audience 
saw to that. Whenever the old reel 
flickered out they yelled and 
screamed.” 


How did he begin writing? Short 
stories for Irish newspapers and 





THE SIX-FOOT MYTH WRITES A BEST-SELLER 


the smaller English magazines. Then 
in 1946 an English publisher issued 
his first novel: She Had My Heart 
Scalded. 

The book had a good Press and 
sold out—§,000 copies in eight weeks. 

But this was not success enough for 
ambitious thirty-two-year-old Gebler. 
“TI decided to make money,” he says, 
jutting out his jaw humorously. He 
had a brainwave. Why not an histor- 
ical novel on a subject dear to the 
heart of every American—the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and the voyage 
of the Mayflower? By a lucky chance 
there had not been a book about the 
Mayflower since 1900. 

Gebler had no illusions. If the 
book was to succeed it must be 
accurate in every detail, and the 
accuracy of every detail, especially of 
such highly intricate subjects as 
navigation and 17th century ship- 
building, of which he knew nothing, 
would mean years of study. 


HE was not deterred. With the pro- 
ceeds from his first novel he 
packed off to London, got a reader’s 
ticket for the British Museum and set 
to work. This was to read every line 
that had ever been written about the 
Mayflower’s historic three months’ 
voyage from Plymouth, Devon, to 
Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts. 
Research took two solid years. 
Then came the writing of the 
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novel—200,000 words which had to 
be cut down to almost half that 
number. . 

It was titled The Plymouth Adven- 
ture and sent to a famous American 
publisher. In addition to the pub- 
lisher’s acceptance and contract, came 
back the news that the book had 
been chosen by the Literary Guild— 
an assured sale of 500,000 copies. 


Plays? He shrugs his shoulders, 
resumes his methodical milking. 
Back in the early 1940’s he wrote 
She Sits Smiling, a_ psychological 
thriller, for the Abbey. “ They kept 
it for three years,” he says wryly, 
“and then returned it. I sent it to 
Edwards-MacLiammoir. They re- 
turned it too—after two years.” 

Still less is Gebler illusioned about 
films. “ When Spencer Tracy was in 
London last year,” he says, “ he gave 
a Press talk in which he said he 
was returning to Hollywood to make 
a film entitled The Plymouth Adven- 
ture. The author, he said, had spent 
years in research getting every single . 
detail of the Mayflower voyage 
correct. 

“And then he blandly disclosed 
the name of the historically minded 
author of this epoch-making film as— 
Miss Annette Deutsch! She, pre- 
sumably, is the scenarist who wrote 
the screen-play round my book. 
That’s Hollywood for you!” 


CREM 


ALONEY came home one evening and found his young 


wife sobbing. 


“What’s the matter, dear?” he asked anxiously. 
Amidst the sobs, she explained that the cat had eaten all 
the cakes she had made that morning. 


“Never mind, dear,” he said, kindly. 


another cat tomorrow!” 


“Til get you 








“ Mothering Sunday” . . . Magis- 
trates and angels . . . hare-pie... 
Peas fried in butter .. . 


Customs with 
Forgotten 


Meanings 


REV. AUGUSTINE EGAN 





T is not surprising to find that 
1 le foods have become associ- 

ated with the Feasts of the Church, 
because these days were the holidays 
af the people. These were the days 
when gossips met to talk and young 
people to piay. All the countryside 
was first gathered together in church 
and then on the village green, or 
around their neighbours’ hospitable 
board. 

The word “feast” is so common 
amongst us we are liable to forget 
that originally it had nothing to do 
with eating and drinking. It was just 
a day set apart for the liturgical com- 
memoration of some event or mystery 
im the life of Our Lord, Our Lady, 
the angels or the saints, or some other 
event of religious importance. But 
gradually no high day was complete 
unless it contained a dinner amongst 
its pleasures. 

For a long time past, Christmas has 
been considered incomplete without 
mince-pies and plum pudding; the 
former embiematic, some say, by 
their shape, of the manger-bed of the 


Infant Jesus, and the plum-pudding 
by its rich ingredients, of the offering 
by the three kings. 

Pancakes on Shrove Tuesday are 
of universal custom, and the bell 
which summoned the faithful to con- 
fession on that day was known as 


“the pancake bell”. 


MOTHERING Sunday at mid-Lent has 

its special fare in simmel cakes. 
Few feasts in the year have received 
so many different names as this ome 
has. In Lancashire it is known as 
Bragget Sunday, from the draught of 
mulled-ale with which the cakes were 
washed down. 

Some know it as “ Mothering 
Sunday” from the ancient custom of 
priests and people going on pilgrim- 
age to the Mother Church of the 
district; from which custom also 
arose the traditional habit of children 
visiting their parents on the same 
occasion. 

The following Sunday, Passion 
Sunday, had its special dish in 
catlings—peas fried in butter. On 
Palm Sunday figs were considered to 
be the appropriate fruit for dessert. 


EVEN Good Friday has its special 

food in hot cross buns. These are 
probably a survival of the custom of 
offering cakes to the gods; the stamp 
of the Cross marks the effort of the 
Church to give a. Christian signifi- 
cance to the practice, 

In many places hare-pie is still 
considered to be the correct fare for 
Easter Sunday. Eating roast goose 
at Michaelmas is a very old custom. 
The rural tenantry used to bring a 
good stubble goose to the landlord 
when paying their rent with a view 
to making him lenient. 


Condensed from the Catholic Times 
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Why Does This Water Not Boil ? 


YOU EVER HEAR THAT THERE 
exists water which will not boil, 
even when put upon a furnace? If 
you go to Fore, 
a tiny village in 
Co. Westmeath, 
you will meet 
plenty of people who firmly believe 
there is such a thing, and to prove it 
they will show you a centuries-old 
weil in the village. 

This strange well bubbles up, hun- 
dreds of gallons every hour, in the 
shadow of a triple-stemmed ash-tree 
close to the ruins of a seventh century 
monastery. Its waters look quite 
ordinary, but people in the district 
not oniy believe that they cannot be 
boiled, but that anyone who is rash 
enough to try will meet with some 
dire misfortune, even death. 

They still tell of a man who, two 
centuries ago, tried to boil water 
taken from the well. He put.some of 
it in a pot, and was about to put it 
on a fire when he lost his reason and 
became a raging madman. Since then 
no one has ever tried the experiment. 

_—Answers. 
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1849, THomas CARLYLE 


IX JULy, 

was with Gavan Dvuffy in Ireland, 
and on the 18th he writes from Kil- 
larney to his wife, Jane: 





“All the morning 
while I sat writi.ig to 
you, Duffy & Co. (most 
luckily) had lost me, the waiters 
reporting me out; so that till 2 o’clock 
I had the day to myself; and not till 
4 did the aquatic excursion down 
Cork Harbour to dine with Danny 


CORK 











Lane (a fine big Irishman much like 
Aifred Tennyson) take effect. 
“the saii was really beautiful, 
‘nothing equal to it but the Bay of 
Naples,’ say the Natives: I was very 
ill, but struggled to keep quiet, and 
make what out of it I could. An 
excellent bathe in sea water I did 
make; the people were all friendly 
and merry, and finaily in a little cot- 
tage hanging over the bright blue 
ocean-stream, we did dine, and got 
into great spirits indeed. We were 
Cork Trading-peopie, two Editors, 
two snuff-manufacturers, one iron- 
monger (or some such thing), lastly 
two Catholic priests: figure it!” 
—Irish Times. 


1st (Co. Kerry), THE PARISH OF 
lonely mothers, is ap area of small 
farms where rocks stick through the 
earth. Its story is told 
in a report by its curate, 
Father Jerome Dennehy. 
This is what he found :— 

Out of 746 boys and girls who left 
the parish school between 1917 and 
1946, 403 (54 per cent.) have gone to 
Britain or America; 1§1 (20 per cent.) 
are living in Dubiin or Cork City, and 
only 192 (26 per cent.) are left. Of 
the 379 girls who left the school 
=e the same time, only 40 are now 
eft. 

Only 1,171 people live in Tuosist 
now. In 1840 there were 7,400. 
And only 18 babies were born 
there last year—against 347 in 1845. 

Silent decaying monuments to the 
“ evacuation” are houses with doors 
locked for ever. Some were built 
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under 20 years ago. Says Father 
Dennehy: “ Practically every mother 
in the parish is lonely, lonely for her 
children’ scattered over the earth.” 

And he suggests this three-point 
way out for Tuosist:— 

1. A permanent agricultural in- 
structor to advise its farmers. 

2. A farm industry based on pigs, 
poultry, early potatoes, cattle with a 
high milk yield—all things that give 
a substantial profit out of the few 
acres; and 

3. Cheaper fertilisers to increase 
crops. 

—Daily Express. 


LUE WAS THE FAVOURITE COLOUR 

for most of the outer garments, 
men’s as well as women’s. The young 
men’s frieze coats, 
and the young 
women’s skirts and 
cloaks were dyed 
light blue. In the last decade of the 
18th century green became the 
favourite colour, but the men con- 
cealed it as it was proscribed. 

The furniture used in the county 
was made near Glennane, where over 
one hundred carpenters and their 
families were constantly employed in 
the making of household furniture, 
which was brought to all the county 
markets for sale. 

The tall hats worn by the older 
men were made in Farney—the 
excellence of Farney “Carolines ” 
became proverbial. At that time the 
young women wore no head-dress, 
but, when out, merely drew the hoods 
of their cloaks over their heads. In 
this connection, it should not be for- 
gotten that the prettiest faces on 
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earth were to be seen within the 
hoods of Irish cloaks, which set off 
the countenance more attractively 
ny modern millinery can ever hope 
to do. 
—Denis C. RusHe, Monaghan in 
the 18th Century. 


BANGOR IS A GO-AHEAD SEASIDE 

resort that is often called Belfast- 
by-the-Sea. It has the third largest 
population of any town in 
Ulster, being exceeded in 
this respect only by Bel- 
fast and Derry. 

Its most enduring fame lies in the 
past, for Saint Comgall founded his 
great monastic schools here in the 
year 559. For 800 years and more 
the schools of Bangor were famous 
all over Europe, and missionaries 
from this place went forth into many 
lands, and founded, amongst other 
celebrated houses, the monasteries of 
Saint Gall in Switzerland, of Peronne 
in France, of Wurzburg in Germany, 
and of Bobbio in Italy, the founder 
of the last-named establishment being 
none other than that illustrious son 
of Bangor, the great Columbanus 
himself. 

The priceless Bangor Antiphonary, 
the Antiphonarium Benchorense, 
written between the years 680 and 
691, is all that is left of this once- 
great school with its more than 3,000 
students, and that sole relic owes its 
preservation to the fact that it was 
taken to Italy in the ninth century 
and has remained one of the most 
cherished treasures of the _ great 
Ambrosian Library of Milan ever 
since. 

—RICHARD Haywarp, Ulster. 
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ELEBRATING his big win in the Irish Hospitals’ Sweep, he 
telegraphed his firm: “Won’t be in office today. Not 
home yesterday yet.” 














T must have been about 1870 that 

my great-grandmother saw “ The 

Beautiful White Lamb ” on several 
occasions. She could not understand 
why only she was so privileged. 

I often heard Mother, in later 
years, tell how one evening Granny, 
standing by the door of her son’s 
house, suddenly stopped speaking to 


them and, pointing across the road, 
exclaimed in an enraptured voice: 
“Look! There it is again—the 
beautiful white lamb!” Everyone 
looked, but to none other was it 
permitted to see the Lamb, 


T that time Howth was not the 

modernised seaside resort it is 
today. The quiet little fishing village 
at that time lived its own life in a 
real family spirit. Everybody there 
Knew everybody else, and each one’s 
joys and sorrows were shared and 
sympathised with. 

They are fast disappearing, our 


THE WHITE LAMB OF 
HOW TH 


EILIS MALONE 








dear old friendly neighbours, just as 
the thatched roofs and hospitable 
half-doors have disappeared to make 
room for the pretty villas with their 
unknown residents. 

Those who knew Granny best 
remember her intense life of prayer 
and her simple child-like union with 
God. In her little humble home she 


must have felt some of the peace of 
Nazareth. 

At night, while she waited for her 
husband and sons, who were fisher- 
men, rosary beads in hand, she never 
felt lonely; and on stormy nights, the 
blessed candle would be lighted and 
she. would pray before Our Lady’s 
statue for their safety; although she 
never really worried, because she 
knew that her loved ones were safe 


in Mary’s keeping. 


NE night, however, she was rest- 
less, and going to the door looked 
out. It was a cold night and myriads 
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of stars shone in a clear sky. All was 
quiet and peaceful. 

Suddenly she saw the lamb. Always 
mm later years, as she told what 
happened, a far-away look would 
come into her kind gentle eyes and 
they would glisten with joy. The 
lamb stood at some distance from her, 
on an uncultivated piece of ground. 

Then slowly, decidedly, the snow- 
white creature came straight across 
towards Granny’s cottage, stopped 
and, turning, continued its course 
until it had covered the whole square 
of barren land; then it stood quite 
still on the spot where Granny had 
first seen it. Spellbound, she gazed 
until the voices of her husband and 
sons roused her and she realised that 
the lamb had disappeared. 

She may have to.d her men as they 
ate their well-earned supper of what 
she had seen. If she did, one can 
guess how they treated her story. 
Grandfather would have said, “ Is it 
ravin’ you are, woman; a white lamb 
indeed!” And her sons might have 
told her, “You dreamt it, Mother! 
Most likely it was McKenny’s oul’ 
white goat.” 

Or she may have kept silent about 
it, which is probably what she did— 
until she felt obliged to mention it to 
the priest, because the lamb came 
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again many times, and always 
behaved in the same strange way as 
on that first night. 

Even when other people were 
present, the lamb came, quite fear- 
lessly, and each time Granny felt 
the same deep joy as she watched it, 
until she discovered that nobody else 
could see it. Then, and only then, 
did she tell the priest. 

He listened attentively, watching 
her closely, asking for every detail, 
and made her point out to him the 
exact places where the lamb had 
stood and where it had moved. For 
@ moment he was silent, then in an 
awed voice he said slowly: 

“ Mrs. Vaughan, you have been 
privileged indeed. One day, if you 
live to see it, a badly-needed church 
will be built on that ground; and the 
place where the white lamb stood 
will be the High Altar where the 
Lamb of God will dwell, here in the 
centre of our little village.” 

Granny may have thought this 
speech just the wishful thinking of an 
old man. Who would ever hope to 
see a church in that poor little place? 
Not she, certainly! Nevertheless, it 
has happened. There in that humble 
vilage, which is a town today, 
stands the beautiful Church of the 
Assumption. 
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° 
‘Tue diner had paid his bill and was about to rise from the 
table 


“By the way, sir,” said the anxious-looking waiter, “do 


you believe history repeats itself?” 


“TI certainly do,” said the customer. 


number of cases.” 


“I know of a 


The waiter began to rub his hands together. “ Well, sir,” 
he said, “a gent.eman who was in here yesterday gave mea - 


half-crown tip——” 


“ Then perhaps he will be in again today,” suggested the 
customer, reaching for his hat. 





Theologians say that God may have created rational life 
elsewhere in the universe 


Is the Universe a Cemetery ? 


REV. P. McLAUGHLIN, D.Sc. 


S there life om other planets, or 

other celestial orbs outside the solar 

system? Is there life on other 
worlds? Do “ flying-saucers ” come 
from outside the earth and do they 
prove the existence of rationa! beings 
who are not sons or daughters of 
Adam? 

There are two classes of men 
whose answers are worth listening 
, to: the theologians and the men of 
science. 

Theologians tell us that there is 
nothing in the Bible, there is nothing 
in Revelation, nothing in the common 
teaching of the Fathers of the Church 
nor in the solemn pronouncements of 
the Popes which rules out the possi- 
bilities of life, perhaps similar to ours 
or even superior to it, on another 
planet or heavenly body. 

Theologians have speculated on 
this question long before writers like 
Jules Verne or H. G. Wells exercised 
their imaginative pens, and never 
have they presumed to limit the 
Omnipotence of God to the creation 
of the world which we inhabit. On 
the contrary, they conclude that 
rational life is possible on other 
worlds. 


By they point out, if other worlds 

with rational beings exist, these 
beings may live under a totally 
different dispensation of grace from 


that enjoyed by the children of Adam. 
Such beings would not have mcurred 
Original Sin and its consequences: 
they would not have been affected by 
the Fall. Hence, also, they would 
not have stood in need of the 
Redemption brought to our race by 
God’s Only Son. 

If God created other rational 
animals besides ourselves, a: theo- 
logian can imagine a great variety of 
states in which they could exist. Let 
us take a glance at four of the chief 
kinds of possible beings that our 
theologians would not be astounded 
to find on other worlds. 

First of all, these conjectured 
beings could have been very like our 
First Parents: they could have 
received a supernatural destiny along 
with extraordinary preternatural gifts, 
and be like Adam and Eve before the 
Fall. But like Adam and Eve, they 
could have sinned and lost their 
precious gifts. ~ 

If they sinned, then the merits of 
Christ could have been extended to 
them and made known by some 
special form of revelation. Or, God 
could have arranged for their 
Redemption in a totally different way. 


CCORDING to a principle laid down 
by the Church’s gredtest theo- 
logian, St. Thomas, it is possible that 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
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Trinity assumed the nature of 
rational beings of another world as 
well as terrestrial human nature. Or, 
one of the other Divine Persons could 
have become Incarnate on another 
planet. 

Another possibility is that God 
may have created on other orbs a race 
of beings who exist in a purely natural 
state without any hyper-natural gifts 
and with mercly a natural but ever- 
lasting destiny. 

Such creatures could expect after 
death nothing beyond a mere natural 
happiness, with no possibility of ever 
beholding God face to face, though 
their happiness would be eternal. 
Their condition would be like that of 
infants dying without Baptism. 

A further possibility is that on 
some distant orb there is a race of 
beings endowed with the supernatural 
and preternatural gifts of Adam and 
Eve, which-they have never lost 
through sin. Such creatures would 
be both physically and intellectually 
our superiors, and they would enjoy 
a paradise of pleasure such as our 
First Parents had before they ate the 
forbidden fruit. 


EY would be far ahead of us 

technically and they could easily 
master inter-planetary, or maybe 
even inter-stellar, travel. But with 
their enlightened minds and with 
wills adhering always to God’s will, 
such beings would never engage in 
war and destruction, or invent 
destroying weapons. 

If such rational beings existed, they 
would possess the same indestructible 
bodies once enjoyed by Adam and 
Eve; and neither super-jet nor rocket, 
neither radioactive poison nor guided 
missile could harm them, let alone 
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E have five senses. There may 

be orbs where creatures are 
endowed with other senses, an 
electric or @ magnetic sense, a 
sense of orientation in space, an 
organ which is sensitive to ultra- 
violet or infra-red rays, or sees 
through walls like an X-ray tube, 
or perceives anothers thought 
without sensation. There may 
be worlds where a _ nutritive 
atmosphere takes the place of 
food. And so on, Science rules 
out none of these possibilities. 

—REeEv. P. McLAUGHLIN. 











kill them. They would be truly 
immortal, unkillable. 

A fourth possibility is an orb 
inhabited by rational beings, who, 
like the fallen angels, sinned once and 
were mever given another chance. 
Here we would have a sinister.possi- 
bility, a world of evil high-grades, 
creatures with superior minds and 
evil wills. Such beings would be 
unlikely to do us any good, even if 
they could do us no harm. 


Wiuat have men of science to say on 

_ this question? Astronomers have 
plumbed more of space in the last 
fifty ears than all mankind in the pre- 


ceding ages. The giant telescope of 
Mount Palomar has now been in 
commission for some years. The new 
science of radio-astronomy has come 
into existence. 

While no one claims to know what 
is the nature of life—even life on this 
earth—we know a good deal about 
the conditions which make life (any 
form of life) impossible. 

Such are great heat or great cold, 
crushing pressures, Jack of nutrition, 
lack of suitable atmosphere. Certain 
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elements are required for life as we 
know it. And we know a lot about 
the wonderful variety of the forms of 
life in the plant and animal king- 
doms, in the sea, on land, even in the 
air—though the microscope may be 
needed to reveal some of them. 

We know that no other planet in 
the solar system presents the same 
conditions for life as our earth. But 
this does not mean that life elsewhere 
is impossible. An_ intelligent fish 
might as well say life is impossible 
out of water. 


‘Tuat part of creation which lies 

under our noses teems with life, 
life abundant, life varied, life simple, 
life complex, life profuse, life in a 
thousand forms. Is this marvei of the 
Creator confined to one little speck 
in- the universe? Is the universe, 


except for one islet, a cemetery of 
dead matter? 
Are we to believe that alone of the 


millions of “island-universes” or 
galaxies in the universe, our Milky 
Way is the sole refuge of life; alone 
of the myriad stars in the Milky 
Way the sun is the one fire at which 
life warms its hands; alone of the 
planets of the solar system our earth 
is the seat of life? 

Is this earth the one spot in the 
universe where life is at home; where 
life is possible? (And recall that life 
on earth is limited to a thin shell 
called the biosphere!) 

Even on our earth, life is not only 
varied but it is highly adaptable. The 
forms of life we know are found 
under conditions so diverse that we 
dare not say off-hand there is no life 
on a planet just because it differs 
in basic features from the earth. 

Carbon seems to be essential for 
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life on earth, but there is no reason 
we know of to prevent the Creator 
from employing a different element 
in building the units of life, and He 
may well have done so on other orbs 
in space. 
It used to be thought that air or 
oxygen was essential to life. The 
belief collapsed with the discovery of 
anaerobia, beings .that live without 
oxygen—in fact oxygen kills them. 


WE know a good deal about the con- 

- ditions under which earthly life 
is possible, we know much about the 
extremes of heat and cold that earthly 
life can stand, we have knowledge of 
the elements that must be assimilated 
to keep earthly life going. We can 
answer satisfactorily questions like: 
Is earthly life possibie on other 
planets of the solar system? 

But there is a wider question. Has 
God created cther worlds where life 
exists under different physical con- 
ditions from those on earth? Apart 
from one instance, to which we shall 
refer later, and one argument of the 
astronomers, men of science can only 
tell us about possibilities. 

They say that science allows us a 
wide field for speculation, for 
guessing and using our imagination. 
They admit there may well be worlds 
with strange forms of plant life or 
animal life. There may be worlds 
gravitating round the suns which are 
scattered in space, worlds inhabited 
by beings that resemble us in no way, 
whether in shape or constitution. 


HAT certainties can men of science 
supply? They can tell us that in 
the solar system there are only two 
planets besides the earth with 
climates not too vigorous for life as 
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we know it. The two planets are our 
neighbours in space, Venus and Mars. 

Let us first consider the atmos- 
phere of Venus. Unfortunately, a 
layer of thick cloud prevents us from 
seeing the actual surface of the planet; 
it also prevents us from detecting the 
nature of the atmosphere under the 
cloud. Above the cloud there is 
plenty of carbon dioxide, a food for 
plants. 

If this substance is as plentiful 
below the cloud, and if there is 
vegetation on Venus, there could be 
free oxygen—liberated by the vegeta- 
tion. With oxygen there could be 
animal life. But if there is no 
vegetable life, and therefore no free 
oxygen, animal life of any form we 
know or can guess at is unlikely. 


RN now to Mars. Its atmosphere 

is slight compared with that of the 
earth, and the oxygen content is 
almost negligible. There is water 
vapour, but again the amount is very 
small. It is hard to say how far 
the oxygen present is capable of 
supporting life. 

It is quite certain that animal life 
as we know it‘could not exist on 
Mars. But the rarefied atmosphere 
of Mars may sustain a special form 
of anima! life created for such an 
environment. 

Men of science are now pretty 
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certain there is life on Mars. The 
telescope reveals seasonal changes in 
markings on Mars, and it is generally 
believed that these changes are due to 
vegetative life that dies down in 
winter and comes into bloom and 
luxuriance in spring and summer. 

Formerly some of these markings 
were called “canals”, and it was 
thought for a while that the “ canals ” 
on Mars were evidence of rational life 
on the planet. But nobody holds 
such a theory any longer. 


So far as the observational evidence 

goes, the solar system is unique, 
and the earth is unique, in the solar 
system: the earth is the only known 
abode of rational life. A few specula- 
tive astronomers believe, however, 
that a planetary system like the solar 
system exists in remote parts of 
space, and may have life on one or 
more of the components. 

Yet even such speculators would 
not venture to suggest that “ flying 
saucers” are space-ships from another 
planet. In common with all other 
scientists, they would offer a more 
prosaic and less arbitrary explanation. 

Likely enough, “ flying saucers ” 
will be found to be connected with 
rocket or guided missile or super- 
sonic-speed research, and not with 
fantastic beings from interplanetary 
or interstellar space. 


a 


]F you praise one for his wealth, it is from the world it 


comes. 


But if you praise him for manners or learning, 


praise him as much as you will ever praise anyone, for this 
is the thing which comes not by heredity or through up- 
bringing, but God bestowed it upon him as a gift. 


—Medizval Irish Saying. 


JF you have genius, industry will improve it, if you have 
none, industry will supply its place. 
—Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 





HEN Uncle Sam offered Uncle 

Patrick the price of a statue 

of our mutual Admiral, John 
Barry (1745-1803), Father of the 
American Navy, many thought the 
famous Wexford hero would get 
Nelson’s high post in Dublin. . 

Yet, with all due respects to Wex- 
ford, there’s still another mutual 
Admiral who would have even more 
aptly filled Horatio’s post—Admiral 
Charles (“Old Ironsides”) Stewart, 
the daddy of all the Fathers of the 
U.S. Navy. 

As the situation now is in our down- 
town pantheon, Admiral Stewart’s 
grandson and part-namesake, Chicf- 
tain Charles Stewart Parnell, is 
separated only by Father Mathew 
from Admiral Nelson, 

I suppose if it got out that a new 
‘Admiral was to command the Pilar, 
Wexford would want its Admiral 
Barry up there; Clare, its Admiral 
Honan, Father of the Spanish Navy; 
Mayo, its Admiral Brown, Father of 
the Argentine Navy; and _ the 
counties claiming that other Father 
of the U.S. Navy, Admiral Tom 
McDonough, as well as O’Casey and 
O’Higgins, Fathers of the French 
and Chilean Navies, respectively, 
would all want a say in the Ailil- 
Ireland Admiral Final. 


Jt is meet that noble figures be 

placed on pedestals, but the Pillar 
isn’t that kind of a pedestal The 
Pillar is a business premises. Money 
is made there. Like Liberty (the 
statue, that is), the whole thing is 
hollow, and you can surmount it for 
a price. 

The last time I went up to see eye- 
to-eye with Horatio, Mr. Ned Cum- 
mins, his managing director (a eupho- 








How many steps must you climb 
to see eye-to-eye with Horatio ? 


The ie $2. 
of 


Nelson’s Pillar 


MALACHY HYNES 








nium player after business hours), 
told me the day’s cash in.ake so far 
was neary £20—80o sight-seers. 

Up to then Ned had been Hora- 
tio’s turnstiie man for twenty-four 
of his fifty years. A mild man, his 
only hate is the number “168”. It’s 
168 stone steps in the spiral stairway 
inside the PiLar up to the Admiral’s 
crow’s-nest, and every time a patron 
clicks in by the turnstile the very 
first question he or. she asks is, how 
many steps is it, and Ned had to re- 
peat that “168” all over again. 

The turnstile man has to climb 
those 168 steps every day, some- 
times several times, for the sta’rs are 
marrow, and, no matter how exact 
his mental arithmetic, it is difficult 
to maintain an even flow in the flue, 
and there are traffic jams often, 
especially during the tourist season. 
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H's got to be very careful about 

even slightly plastered tourists. 
Yes, and maybe someone would get 
stuck up there for the night, like 
Jacques McCarthy, the immortal 
sports columnist, who got locked 
atop the column one night, ’tis told. 

At five, the Turnstile Man brings 
his leathern bag of sixpences up to 
Mr. H. B. Pollock, of the Bank of 
Ireland, administrator of the Nelson 
Trust, who told me that up to £1,600 
has been made in a single year by 
Horatio’s peep-show. 

“After upkeep and necessary ex- 
penses are paid and a small amount 
reserved for contingencies, the whole 
of the balance is distributed in 
charity,” Mr. Pollock said. 

All for charity—thousands upon 
thousands of pounds for it since 
Horatio started his show business 
here on October 21, 1809. And what 
did Horatio ever. get in return? 
Dogs’ abuse—kennels of it—right 
from the start. Why, if all the printed 
pieces urging that Horatio be 
knocked were pasted together, they’d 
wallpaper the entire Pillar. They 
panned Tom Kirke, the Dublin artist 
who chiselled the thirteen-foot Ad- 
miral for £629 2s. 3d.; they panned 
Francis Johnston, the architect. The 
Freeman’s Journal gave the Pillar’s 
birth notice only three inches, though 
it splurged that of the O’Connell 
Monument with twenty-five columns. 


Few public figures were so angrily 

born. Hhoratio’s friends didn’t 
even have the price of the christen- 
ing. ‘Though they had passed the 
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hat around for years, they were still 
nearly {£2,000 short at Horatio’s 
baptism in O’Connell (then Sackville) 
Street. They were even forced to 
run ads. in the agony columns of the 
Dublin papers like this :— 

“The object of the committee ap- 
pointed on June 25, 1805 . . . not 
having been attained, notwithstand- 
ing their zeal and diligence, they 
were reduced to the alternative of 
either returning the subscriptions 
already received, or of erecting such 
a monument as the funds in their 
hands would admit... .” 

They then had only £4,492 1s. 7d., 
and Horatio’s pillar would cost 
£6,229 18s. 8d.—and there was very 
little hope of getting more. Yet up 
went Horatio atop the monument, 
raised 

“By the Blessing of Almighty 

God to commemorate we Trans- 

cendent Heroic Achievements of 

the Right Hon, Viscount Nelson, 

Duke of Bronte, in Sicily, Vice- 

Admiral of the White Squadron of 

His Maijesty’s Fleet, who fell 

gloriously in the Battle off Cape 

Trafalgar, on the 21st day of Octo- 

ber, 1805, when he obtained for his 

Country a Victory over the com- 

bined fleets of France and Spain 

unparalleled in Naval History.” 


As you can read for yourself if you 
shovelled up the brass plate in the 
foundation-stone, laid by the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant, on 
February 15, 1808. But hold that 
shovel, or you'll find yourself buried 
in Acts of Parliament. 
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WHEN a man turns the other cheek he has probably 
finished shaving the first. 





The amazing case of Tutor Lonergan 


The Man Who Came 
Back to Life 


PATRICK J. PHELAN 


of Castlefield, County Kil- 

kenny, was found dead in bed 
on June 28th, 1778, one of the 
strangest murder cases in the annals 
of crime began to mount to its 
macabre climax. 

The doctors were.not long in com- 
ing to the conclusion that O’Flaherty 
had died from arsenical poisoning 
and, so far as they were concerned, 
the matter more or less ended there. 

‘They probably shared, however, 
the whispered popular opinion that 
murder had been done, and that the 
perpetrator of this foul deed was the 
victim’s wife. 


Ws" Mr. Thomas O’Flaherty 


ME. O’FLAHERTY was well liked and 

respected, and it was quite a 
shock to the community when he 
married a woman who not only was 
a stranger to that part of the country, 
but almost repulsive in appearance 
and whose manners and habits began 
to match it as the years passed. 

At the beginning, the marriage 
appears to have been reasonably 
happy. Two sons were born, and 
early on O’Flaherty engaged a tutor 
for them. The man chosen for this 
responsible position was a young 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
named Lonergan. When but a few 
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years old, Lonergan’s father died, 
and his mother and himself were 
succoured by the Rev. Eugene 
McKenna, who held a living at 
Raheny, County Dublin. 

Probably this kindly man recom- 
mended him for the post of tutor to 
the O’Flaherty children as a first step 
towards ultimate success and aca- 
demic distinction. Lonergan gradu- 
ated from the University in 1777, and 
was therefore only about nineteen or 
twenty years old when he arrived in 
this strange household. 

It soon became apparent that the 
repulsive Mrs, O’Flaherty had gained 
an ascendancy over the young tutor, 
who seemed to be at her every beck 
and call. Wagging tongues had it 
that Lonergan had supplanted Mr. 
O’Flaherty in his wife’s affections, 
and popular feeling against her grew 
apace with her increasing dominion 
over him. 


[t is highly probable that no guilty 

relationship existed between the 
pair. It was a case of a strong- 
minded, unscrupulous woman domi- 
neering over a youth; and, more than 
that, it was important that suspicion 
of guilt should fall on Lonergan so 
that Mrs. O’Flaherty’s evil plan 
should succeed. 


Liberty (Dublin) 
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Hence it is not surprising that the 
gradually swelling outcry against the 
pair was based on the not unfamiliar 
charge that the husband had been 
poisoned so that the erring couple 
could regularise their unlawful associ- 
ation. 

The second major move in the ful- 
filment of her scheme was now made 
by Mrs. O’Flaherty. When it seemed 
inevitable that the authorities would 
act, she put the proposition up to 
Lonergan that it would be a clever 
stroke to approach the magistrates 
and demand to be tried in order to 
prove their innocence and put a stop 
to the foul gossip. It was a brilliantly 
daring suggestion. 

Plans were quickly made to call on 
the local magistrate, a neighbour and 
friend of the family. As the coach 
carrying the couple slowed up before 
the entrance gates, Mrs. O’Flaherty 
called on the driver to halt. It might 
be better, she suggested, if Lonergan 
went in first and, having prepared the 
magistrate, mention that she would 
be along in the evening: it would 
not do to make it appear that it was 
a well-thought-out affair. 


£ most charitable opinion is that 

they were the eyes of a demented 
woman which watched the youth 
walk innocently up that gravellied 
avenue, that it was a diseased mind 
which saw that path extend through 
shame and misery to the creaking 
boards of a gallows on which the 
young tucr would stand alone. 

For Mrs. O’Flaherty did not come 
that evening; she had never intended 
to come. She disappeared and was 
mever heard of again. No doubt she 
was well on her way to some safe 
retreat abroad before the magistrate, 
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feeling duped at the non-arrival of 
the widow, had Lonergan placed 
under close arrest and conveyed to 
Dublin under a strong escort. 


AT first the magistrate had been 

sympathetic and disarmed when 
the reason for Lonergan’s call was 
revealed to him. So, eager to help, 
he awaited the arrival of Mrs. 
O'Flaherty. When it became appar- 
ent next day that she did not intend 
to call, a doubt arose in his mind. 
Perhaps she could not come—that 
she, too, had become the victim of a 
homicidal maniac. 

A little serious thought would 
have revealed grave flaws in this 
theory; and further serious thought 
and a little objective investigation 
would sibly have restrained the 
authorities from bringing Lonergan 
to trial, and almost certainly have 
brought in a verdict equivalent to 
Not Proven. It would seem, how- 
ever, that it was determined that 
Lonergan should die and, in order 
to ensure that the verdict would be 
“ Guilty ”, a jury was brought up to 
Dublin from Kilkenny. 


FURTHERMORE, to make certain that 
the penalty would be death, he 
was arraigned on a charge not of 
murder but of Petit Treason, which 
made the death sentence imperative. 
Petit Treason was a capital charge 
made against domestic employees for 
crimes against their masters and was 
distinct from High Treason, which 
covered crimes against the State. 
On November 12th, 1781, more 
than three months after the murder 
of Mr. O'Flaherty, Lonergan was 
brought to trial. The damning evi- 
dence in the eyes of the Prosecution 
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was that he had purchased arsenic on 
several occasions. 

- He admitted that he had, and 
pointed out that he made no secret 
of it; that Mr. O’Plaherty was aware 
of the purchases and that he, Loner- 
gan, had bought the arsenic on the 
instructions of Mrs. O’Plaherty to 
poison the rats which imfested the 
house. 

The evidence was rather less than 
circumstantial, yet he was found 
guilty and was sentenced to death by 
hanging and quartering on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1781. 


grief-stricken Rev. Mr. 
McKenna had exerted every 
influence to secure a favourable 
verdict. During the fortnight Loner- 
gan was held im the condemned cell 
of Kilmainham Jail, Mr. McKenna 


visited him every day, a corporal 
work of mercy made possible by a 
close friend of the clergyman named 
Porter; who had a house in Skinner’s 


Row (now called Christchurch 
Place). 

Thither he would repair when it 
was not feasible to return ‘to his own 
home in Raheny. He stayed there the 
night before the execution, after min- 
istering to the youth till the very 
last moment permitted by the prison 
authorities. 

It was from his friend Porter that 
he received further confirmation of 
the authorities’ unyielding resolution 
to carry out the extreme penalty. 
Porter was a Sergeant of a Gren- 
adiet Company of the Dubiim Volun- 
teers who had been ordered to 
attend the execution, and he had also 
learnt that a strong escort of cavalry 
had been provided for the journcy 
across the city from the jail t the 


place of public execution in Baggot 
Street—Dublin’s Tyburn. 


ALTHouGH public executions were 

by no means infrequent in those 
days, the appetite of high and low for 
this gruesome form of public spec- 
tacle was never dulled. Yet on this 
winter’s morning of the execution the 
relentless wind had numbed the 
crowd who, with relief, saw the 
escort approach at a smart trot and 
he-" ower their prisoner to the 
Sheriff. 

..wmMuring words of hope and 
encouragement and prayers in a voice 
unsteady with unshed tears, the Rev. 
Mr. McKenna saw the boy taken at 
last from his care and helped up the 
steps to the cart by the hangman, 
who quickly slipped the soaped noose 
over his head and drew it tight. In 
the cold grey of the morning Loener- 
gan briefly protested his innocence. 

Almost simultaneously the white 
cap was pulled down over his face 
and the cart withdrawn. For a 
moment or two ohly did the’ body 
struggle, and then it was still. The 
crowd began to move off and the 
Sheriff frequently consulted his 
timepiece with ill-concealed im- 
patience. 

Finally, after twenty minutes, he 
gave a signal and the body was cut 
down and placed face downwards in 
the coffin. The Sheriff then presented 
a sharp blade to the executioner, who 
made two deep criss-cross incisions 
in the back of the neck, as a token 
quartering. The Law was now satis- 
fied and the Sheriff gave permission 
to Mr. McKenna to take away the 
corpse for burial. 


light of lanterns made more 
ghostly the graveyard of Raheny 
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on the night of November 26th. 
Apart from the gravediggers and one 
or two friends and retainers, none 
was there to hear the hurried Burial 
Service read by the Rev. Mr. 
McKenna in the glimmering light. 
Then the Rev. Mr. McKenna 
hastened up to a room in the top of 
his house and was relieved to see 
that the convulsions and tremors 
which had agitated the body of 
Lonergan were fewer. He placed 
fresh hot stones in the bed, forced a 


little warm brandy through the pallid, 


lips, made secure the bandage round 
the neck and crept from the room. 
Soon he was spurring his way to 
Dublin. 

Sergeant Porter was incredulous, 
but Mr. McKenna assured him the 
news was true. Did he not notice 


that there had been practically no 
drop because the rope was so short? 


Furthermore, the incisions had been 
unusually deep and the profuse 
bleeding that had resulted had 
restored the circulation to Lonergan’s 
body. 
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ME. McKenna explained that he 

had heard movements in the 
coffin and surmised what had hap- 
pened. Yes, Lonergan was con- 
scious now and had been able to 
explain. that after the first sharp 
agony he had completely lost the 
sensation of pain and almost immedi- 
ately went unconscious. 

Four days later, under cover of 
darkness, Mr. McKenna and a young 
man, looking sick and debilitated, 
stepped from a coach and entered 
Mr. Porter’s house in Skinner’s Row. 
Early in December a “Mr. James 
Fennell” bade a warm farewell to 
his good friends, Mr. Porter and the 
Rev. Mr. McKenna, before going 
aboard a ship bound for Bristol, 
whence he took passage for America. 

Here in the infant Republic he 
spent the remainder of a long life, 
devoting himself to educational work, 
thus fulfilling in part the high hopes 
entertained for him at the beginning 
of his career as a tutor with the 
O'Flaherty family of Castlefield, 
County Kilkenny. 
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Lines vA Character, by L. T. C. Rolt, (Constable, 
21/-.) 


BOOK: LIST 


House of Courage, by William J. Heaney. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds, 9/6.) 

Moroccan Mosaic, by Ethel Mannin, (Jarrolds, 15/-.) 

The Railway Book, edited by Stuart Legg. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 12/6.) 

Leabhra Ar Eireann: Books on Ireland, (Cultural 
Relations Committee, Department of External 
Afiairs.) 

Journey Into Ireland, by W. A. Poucher. (Country 
Life Publications, 35/-.) 

Austria, by Monk Gibbon. (Batsford, 18/-.) 


Religious 

Francis Libermann: Convert Jew Apostle of Africa, 

by Rev. M. O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, 6/-.) 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. (Thomas 
Nelson, {4 4s.) 

Maria Gorettt, by Marie C. Buehrle. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, 9/6.) 

Marriage-—- A Great Sacrament, by Jacques Leclerq. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, 8/6.) 








AN UNUSUAL 
SHORT STORY 





What Became of Jacques Lemaitre ? 


ROBERT BRENNAN 


HE tired travellers sitting around 
the great kitchen fire listened 
drowsily to the one who was 
known as Charles of Lille, recounting 
some of his stirring adventures on the 
road. He had reached the stage 
where a pack of wolves on the road 
to Rouen were at his heels when— 

The door of the inn slowly opened 
admitting an icy blast from the 
mountains. The travellers shrugged 
and stirred uneasily and the landlord 
shouted irritably : 

“ Well, come in!” 

As no one appeared and the door 
remained open, the landlord with a 
savage exclamation strode across and 
peered out into the cold green light 
made by the moon and the snow. A 
friar with a long staff stood at the 
door, his habit and beard powdered 
with snow. 

“Well, what do you want?” asked 
‘the landlord in a rough tone. 

“T would like to rest a while, good 
man,” said the friar. 

“ Come in then.” 


AS the friar stepped within, the 

landlord turned his head towards 
the group around the fire, baring his 
teeth as if to say: 


“TI do not like men of his cloth 


coming here.” 


To the friar, however, he said: 

“Take your rest and eat.” 

Already he had taken the lid off the 
huge pot hanging in front of the fire 
preparing to fill an earthen bowl with 
the stew. 

“T will rest gladly,” said the friar, 
restraining him with a gentle hand 
on his arm, “ but you will pardon me 
if I do not eat.” 

“Why? Do you not like the odour 
of my stew?” 

“Thank you, good sir,” 
friar, “ but I am fasting.” 

“Oh, ho,” said the landlord, re- 
placing the lid with a laugh. 
“Perhaps you will take a pint of wine 
then?” 

“No, thank you,” said the friar, 
taking his seat in an obscure corner 
of the kitchen. 


said the 


travellers listening to Charlies of 
Lille paid no further attention to 
him. But the landlord continued to 
gaze doubtfully on the newcomer. 
“You have no doubt come from 
the friary of the Twin Crevices?” he 
asked. 
“T have.” 
“ That is more than three leagues 
and a perilous descent.” 
“It is, good sir.” 
“ And you go to?” 


Condensed from the Capuchin Annual 1952 
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The friar turned his mild brown 
eyes on him. 

“I go back there,” he said. 

“ Ah,” said the landlord, “ you have 
then come here to meet someone, 
some new novice, perhaps?” 

“No novice,” said the friar, “I 
have come to meet one Jacques 
Lemaitre.” 

On hearing the name the landlord 
leaped to his feet clutching at his 
breast with clumsy, fat fingers. 

“Eh, what?” he cried, “ what’s 
that you say? You are to mect 
Jacques Lemaitre! Impossible!” 


travellers had all risen to their 
feet. They crowded around, their 
faces filled with alarm. 

“ There is a mistake,” said Charles 
of Lille, leaning towards the friar, 
“no one would want to meet The 
Wolf. Do you wot know that this 
Jacques Lemaitre is a bandit, a high- 
wayman?” 

“A cowardly cut-throat,” 
another. 

“ Alas, I did not know,” said the 
friar. 

“ Did you not know,” cried a third, 
“of the burning of a caravan in the 
White Mountains? Dd you not 
know of the attack on the honourable 
Mayor of Lyons?” 

“ This is monstrous,” cried another; 
“ let us all leave in a body.” 

Suddenly the door was flung wide 
open. A big man entered and closed 
the door behind him with a resound- 
ing bang. His keen dark eyes swept 
the room as he doffed his plumed hat, 
bowing mockingly to the landlord. 

“Ah, my good Monsieur Pierre,” 
he cried. “It is some time since I 
have seen you. I give you good 
evening, and you also, gentlemen.” 


said 
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He recognised one amongst them and 
cried, “ Why, as I live it is my good 
friend Charles of Lille. You have 
strayed from your regular route, 
Charles?” 

“Why, yes,” stammered Charles of 
Lille. “I thought I would try a 
journey southward. But I was about 
to leave.” 


“Wyuat! Leave! Nonsense,” cried 

the newcomer, “you'll do 
nothing of the sort. Think of the 
journey before you. It is ten leagues 
to Lyons, a difficult road, beset by 
who knows what terrors, hungry 
wolves and rapacious highwaymen! 
I won’t hear of it. Besides, what an 
affront to our good host. Make 
yourself comfortable for the night, 
sir, I pray you. And you, good 
gentlemen,” he added, turning to the 
terrified travellers, “please don’t stand 
on ceremony. I would have you be 
seated.” 

As the travellers subsided to their 
seats, he turned to the friar. 

“TI am sorry, holy man, to have 
kept you waiting, but my horse went 
lame a mile back and I had to walk. 
Accept,, please, my most profound 
apologies. You have not supped?” 

He turned angrily on the landlord. 

“Please, Monsieur,” cried the 
landlord, “ he has refused to eat. He 
is fasting.” 

“That is true,” said the friar, 
speaking for the first time. “I am 
fasting because it is the eve of the 
feastday of our founder.” 

“Well, I’m not fasting,” cried the 
bandit, with a laugh. . “ Bestir 
yourself, Pierre.” 


AS the landlord fussed about placing 
food and drink in front of the 
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visitor, the travellers crouched by the 
fire, afraid even to whisper. From 
the inner room appeared a group of 
heads, those of the landiord’s wife 
and daughter and sundry servants, all 
fascinated by the chance of getting a 
glimpse of this dreaded personage. 
The Wolf seemed to be unaware of 
this. He ate heartily, while con- 
versing in such low tones with the 
friar that even the landlord, straining 
his ears, could not catch a word. 

“ My emissary told me,” said the 
bandit, “that amongst the treasured 
possessions of your monastery was a 
priceless ruby known as ‘The Rose 
of the East ’.” 

“ That is true,” said the friar. 

“But your Superior,” continued 
the other, “ did not know that he was 
negotiating with that rascal Jacques 
Lemaitre, The Wolf.” 

The friar turned his quiet eyes on 
the bandit. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “I know 
nothing of your reputation, save what 
I have heard this night. Neither does 
the Father Superior. I was told to 
deliver a message to one Jacques 
Lemaitre and this I intend to do.” 


Wolf raised his eyebrows. 

“ Although you have now heard 
that I am a bandit, a robber, one who 
is outside the law?” 

The friar smiled. 

“No one,” he said, “ no man born 
of woman is outside the pale of 
God’s brotherhood. There are some 
who wander and stumbie awhile in 
the mists of greed and worldly 
pride.” 

The Wolf shook his head as if this 

“ Come,” he said brusqucely, “ what 
do you propose?” 
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“TI thought that was all arranged,” 
said the friar and, as the other 
frowned, he continued, “ owing to the 
famine and pestilence last year all the 
people in the neighbourhood of the 
friary died or fied to other parts. 
Our larders and our granaries were 
empty when winter suddenly des- 
cended. For several wecks now the 
community has had little or no food 
und some have died.” 

“But,” interrupted the bandit, 

“you are now fasting voluntarily 
when——” 

“No matter,” said the friar hastily, 
“the Superior understands that you 
will deliver such provisions as we 
need for the winter in exchange for 
this jewel which is known as ‘ The 
Rose of the East ’.” 

“You have the jewel?” 

“Yes,” said the friar. His hand 





moved towards his breast, but the 
other arrested the motion by grasping 
his hand. 

“You are lucky,” said the bandit. 
“You must have come down by the 
Unicorn.” 

“TI did.” 

“ Had you come by the longer trail, 
by Montebar, you would have been 
robbed and possibly murdered. That 
miserable wretch Jules Guillot was 
lying in wait for you. The news that 
you might be bringing the jewel had 
leaked out somehow.” 

The bandit suddenly turned round 
to face the landlord who was sitting 
outside the group at the fire with his 
ear cocked. 

“Have you got a sharp carver, 
Monsieur Pierre?” he asked. 

“Why, yes, Monsieur,” cried the 
landlord, jumping to his feet. 

“T’ll want a souvenir of my visit,” 
said the bandit, “ and I cannot think 
of anything better than one of your 
ears.” 

The trembling landlord stood 
before him with the carver in his 
hands, his face ashen; but the bandit 
was not looking at him. His eyes had 
taken in the group at the inner door. 


“Well, well, what have we here?” . 


he cried, his bold eyes on the land- 
ford’s pretty daughter. 

“Come here, beautiful one!” he 
cried. 


"THE girl shrank back and then, as if 
mesmerised by the bandit’s eyes, 

she came shyly forward. 

“ And your name, little one?” 

“ Elsie.” 

“ Beautiful! And your age?” 

“ Fifteen.” 

“Beautiful!” cried the bandit 
again. He lifted the girl’s chin and 
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gazed into her eyes. No longer did 
she shirk his gaze. Her fear was 
gone. She breathed quickly, her lips 
apart. 

“And have you heard the terrible 
stories they tell of The Wolf?” His 
voice was low, vibrant, caressing. 

“Have you heard how he keeps in 
his cave in the mountains a seraglio 
with hundreds of wives? It is not 
true, pretty one. There were never, 
more than six and now I have sent 
them all away because I could not 
stand their quarelling. How would 
you like to be my queen?” 


"THE girl did not reply. Her colour 

came and went, but her eyes held 
his, fascinated. Suddenly*he stooped 
and kissed her on the lips. For a 
moment not a sound was heard but 
her mother’s sob. Then the girl, as 
if transformed, tore herself from his 
arms. To be the bandit’s queen 
might be romance, but this kiss 
before all their eyes was an insult. 
As she sprang back from him she 
struck him on the cheek so violently 
that hjs head jerked round. 

The bandit jumped to his feet, 
surprise and fury in his eyes. The 
mother uttered a low cry and all: 
waited for something terrible to 
happen. But The Wolf suddenly 
laughed and shook his head. 

“ The little one has a pretty temper 
and a strong right arm,” he said, 
“but nevertheless——” 

He was interrupted by the friar 
who had risen to his feet. 

“For shame!” he cried, leaning 
across the table towards The Wolf 
and fixing him with blazing eyes, 
“for shame! It is not a strong 
man who would so scandalise the 
innocent.” 
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As the bandit turned to reply to 
him, the friar began to tremble. Then 
he slid forward awkwardly across the 
table -unconscious. 

“ Brandy, quick!” cried the bandit, 
as he lifted the seemingly lifeless 
body of the friar and placed him 
lying on the table, sweeping every- 
thing on it to the floor. He took the 
flagon of brandy from the trembling 
hands of the landlord and poured a 
few drops on the lips of the friar. 


friar’s eyelids fluttered and 
opened. He stared in a puzzled 
fashion at the faces before him. 

“Oh,” he cried as recollection 
came and he struggied to rise. 

“ Stay quiet,” said the bandit, “ 
are too weak to rise.” 

“No, no,” protested the friar. 

He sat up and his eyes were on a 
point of the ceiling over their heads. 

“ Forgive me, please!” he said in a 
peculiarly personal tone as if speaking 
to someone who was present. They 
all turned their heads to look at the 
place, even the bandit. 

“Well, may I be ” ‘The bandit 
did not finish the sentence. 

The friar struggled to his feet. 

“T must be going,” he said. 

“Can you not wait till morning?” 

“No,” said the friar with finality, 
“TI must be going now.” 

“Very good,” said the bandit. He 
turned to the landlord. “ Pierre,” he 
said, “I am bringing this poor man 
back to his friary, and I am taking 
provisions with me. You have two 
mules.” 

“ Alas, I have but one mule,” said 
the landlord. 

“Ha, ha! But you have a horse as 
well as a mule. Then we will take 
the ‘horse and the mule.” 


you 
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The landlord’s wife spoke for the 
first time. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “ you would 
not rob us of our horse and our 
mule.” 

“You will have them back in the 
morning,” said the bandit lightly. 
“Load them up with provisions—as 
much as they can carry—venison and 
pork and vegetables, wine and condi- 
ments. Hurry, hurry, you fellows,” 
he cried, turning to the travellers. 
“Give our good host a hand! Do 


you want me to make you carry all 
these provisions up the mountain on 


Well, get along 


your backs? No? 
then!” 


As the travellers made for the door 
in a bunch, the friar stopped in 
front of them barring the way. 

They stood still, casting tneasy 
glances now at the bandit, now at the 
friar. The latter turning to Jacques 
Lemaitre and looking him full in the 
face, said: 

“Do you think, Monsieur, that we 
can accept these stolen goods?” 

The bandit laughed uproariously. 

“Who's talking of stolen goods?” 
he cried. He plunged his hand into 
his pouch and brought forth a hand- 
ful of gold coins. 

“ There,” he cried to the landlord, 
flinging the coins on the table, “ you 
have more than twenty crowns there. 
They will pay for the provisions and 
if you have any change, give it 
to——” he glanced around the room, 
“give it to your pretty daughter to 
buy silver buckles for her shoes.” 

He flung open the door and led the 
way through the crackling snow to 
the stables where they found the 
mule and the horse. The animals 
were soon laden and with a laugh and 
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a boisterous farewell, the bandit, 
taking the friar by the arm, led the 
two animals up the trail to the 
mountain. 


"T#®y watched them climbing the 

trail in the green brilliance of 
snow and moonlight. They watched 
the little cavalcade growing smaller 
and smaller until it disappeared 
behind a knoll and then one and all 
they breathed a sigh of great relief. 

That was the last ever seen of 
Jacques Lemaitre, sometimes called 
The Wolf. A boy brought back the 
horse and the mule next day but the 
bandit was never seen again. He 
never returned to his lair in the hills 
or to any of the haunts from which 
he had been wont to terrorise the 
highways of that country. Some said 
he fell down a precipice that night of 
snow and was buried in the deep 
drifts in the ravine; some said that he 
“went wandering in the Danubian 
countries; and others that he died 
fighting in the wars of Iberia. 

None of these tales is true, as I can 
tell. 


WHEN they left the inn, the two 
travellers, one leading the mule, 


the other the horse, climbed the 
rugged slippery mountain path and 
more than an hour passed before they 
came to a level place where they 
could walk side by side. They were 
alone in a world of vast mountain 
peaks, dim and silent. 

“You are not afraid,” said the 
bandit. = 

The friar looked his surprise. 

“ You are carrying a great treasure 
which men might covet and you are 
not afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 
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“Of death?” 

“Why should one be afraid to 
die?” | 

“That is the answer of a wf 
said the bandit. “ For him is 
no doubt a release.” 

“I should be sorry to die,” said 
the friar, “before my book is 
finished.” 

“You are a scribe?” 

“And your book?” 

“TI have spent twenty years at it. 
It will take another twenty years to 
finish.” 


“It is all I can do—to add a little 
beauty to this.” 


His gesture embraced the heavens 

and the earth, the stars alocf and 
steadfast, the smowclad peaks, the 
uinverse. 

“So you have found peace?” 

The friar shook his head. 

“T thought,” said the bandit, “ that 
that was what you sought?” 

“Yes, you are right. That is what 
I sought. If I had words I could tell 
you.” 

“Tell me.” 

The friar spoke in his soft accents 
of his youth,at the court of a king. 
It was life, or seemed to be. When 
there was war there were battles and 
deeds of heroism. In peace there 
were the pleasures of the chase, the 
banqueting hall, the love feasts. He 
grew tired of it and sought peace. 
What he found was another war, an 
endless inner conflict where his 
embattled foes were multiplied a 
hundred thousand fold. It was a 
gocd soldier who would rejoice in 
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the rout of such foes and who would 
not shrink at the thought that the 
conflict would be renewed tomorrow. 

“I would give a good deal,” said 
the bandit, “to have a man of your 
nerve beside me in a fight. Why 
would you not come back with me 
to my hideaway? I have the wealth 
of the world there, not to speak of 
adventure and peril and my choice of 
women.” 


"Tue friar smiled and shook his 
head. 

“These are poor things,” he said. 
“A thousand years from now you 
and I will be forgotten but men will 
linger a little while over a book on 
which I have laid my quill.” 

“So you dream of immortality.” 

“My name will not be there,” said 

When at length they came to the 
Unicorn, the friar stopped. In front 
of them spanning the chasm 2,000 
feet deep was the projection of rock 
which had given the place its name. 
Shaped like a_ gigantic horn, it sprang 
from the ground at their feet and its 
extreme tip rested on a ledge at the 
farther side. Ten feet wide at the 
start, it tapered to a bare two feet 
wide at the tip. 

The friar placed the ruby in the 
bandit’s hand, saying: 

“This is where we part.” 

The moon was now a pale crescent 
in the south-west, while the crests of 
the distant mountains were a rose red 
in the rising sun. The bandit’s eyes 
were on the gem. It’s illusive secret 
fires lived and died and lived again 
as he gazed into its depths. 


* WWHERE did it come from?” he 
asked. 


‘ 
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“ One of the brethren who travelled 
a great part of the eastern world had 
it given to him by a chief of the 
Indian countries for whom he had 
performied some service.” 

“ And what became of this brother 
who travelled so far?” 

“He returned many years ago and 
lived here in the community. He 
died » few weeks ago.” 

“ And this beautiful thing lives on 
while he is dead. It will live on when 
you and I are dead.” 

“ Of course,” said the monk, “ but 
that thought should not make us 
morose. And now, sir, I must leave 
you. The brethren will be waiting 
for me.” 

“ But why must I leave you here?” 

The friar. indicated the bridge. 

“That is a dangerous passage even 
without snow and ice.” 

“Why more dangerous for me than 
for you?” 

“T have crossed it many times.” 

“And the mule and the horse?” 

“Tne mule goes with me, the 
horse with you. We can leave his 
bur’en here and the brethren will 
bring it along later.” 

“But can the mule cross 
chasm?” 

aa 

“ And the horse?” 

“Yes, if he follows the mule.” 

“Well then,*I go too. It shall not 
be said that a poor friar could ven- 
ture where I feared to.” 

“That is vainglory.” 

“Call it what you like. 
going.” 


I am 


friar did. not argue further. 

Holding the reins of the mule, 

he stepped on the rock in front of 
the animal. 
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“Deo as I do,” he said, “take the 
reins of the horse and walk in front 
of him. Keep your eyes on me and 
the mule and do not look down.” 

As they made the dizzy crossing 
the bandit, in spite of the terrific 
temptation, did not look down. He 
kept his eyes on the patient plod- 
ding mule ahead, He could feel that 
the poor beast behind him was 
trembling. They were about three 
parts of the way across when 
with a sickening muffled cry, the 
horse stumbled. He recovered his 
footing so quickly that the bandit had 
not time to think of letting go the 
reins to save himself. The friar kept 
steadily on, but called out: 

“ Are you all right?” 

The other tried to say “I am all 
right,” but the words were unintelli- 
gible. 

When they stopped on the ledge, 
Jacques Lemaitre felt his legs could 
not sustain him further and that he 
must fall down, but pride kept bim 
erect. 


ps silence they continued the journey 


and soon they reached the 

entrance to the lonely friary. The 
friar pulled the bell-rope and the 
sound of the bell went echoing 
through the vast gorge. 

“ May I go in with you?” asked 
Jacques Lemaitre. 

“Why, of course; every traveller is 
welcome here.” 

A lay brother threw wide the gate 
saying : 4 
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“ God be with you.” 

“God be with you,” replied the 
friar, raising his hand in salutation. 

“TI mean,” said Jacques Lemaitre, 
laying his hand on the friar’s arm, 
“ may I come to stay?” 

“As long as you like,” said the 
friar. 

“You do not understand,” said 
the other. He was awkwardly search- 
ing for his words, “ May I, can I— 
can such a one as I change? Can I 
join your Order? Is that possible 
for one who——” 


HE did not finish the sentence. The 
friar smiled, without surprise. 

“ He who leans on the strength of 
God will find all things possible,” he 
said. 

Arm in arm they went through the 
portals. 

And that is why Jacques Lemaitre, 
sometimes called The Wolf, never 
returned to his lair in the mountains 
to harry the countryside from the 
Pyrenees to the Northern Seas, and 
why some five centuries later, one 
who liked to delve into the past 
found in an old friary graveyard a 
forgotten grave, a little apart, with 
this inscription on the granite flag- 
stone :— 


Here lie the bones of a wolf 

who wandered into the fold 

and by the Grace of God became 
one of them. 

These words he grave in stone with 
his own hands. 


TY @ aN 
Ets (aged five): “I do hope some Dutchman will marry 


me when I grow up!” 


' Aunt Maccre: “ Why, dear?” 
Exsie: “’Cos I want to be a duchess.” 








Treasures of Literary Ireland 


Adventures of 
An Irish 


Bookman 





OME magpie instinct in human 
nature drives us all to collect 
things, whether they be stamps, 
autographs, old prints, rare china, 
matchboxes orémerely memories tied 
with romantic blue. The late M. J. 
gree 7 collected books, so many 
fis he they took possession of 
climbing up walls and 
pia ho. evicting pictures and pieces 
of furniture, inexorably. Into this 
collection he dipped, for the settings 
of his widely-read historical essays, 
of which a selection has been made 
by his namesake and friend, Francis 
MacManus, and published under the 
title Adventures of an Irish Book- 
man (The Talbot Press, 9/6). 

A small book of verse, bound in 
white linen and published by Gill, of 
Dublin, in 1888—Poems and Ballads 
of Young Ireland—was, according to 
“DM. J.”, the first outward expression 
of that Celtic Renaissance known as 
The Irish Literary Revival. He 
wrote :— 


I have always regarded that little 
book as a landmark in Irish literary 
history. 

First of all it was dedicated to 
the Fenian leader, John O'Leary, 
and one of its contributors was 
Ellen O’Leary, his sister. It marks 
Yeats’s first appearance in book- 
form. “An Cracibhin” was there, 
too. T. W. Rolleston (who edited 
the boOk) and John Todhunter 
contributed poems which have ever 
since been prime favourites with 
the anthologists and the reading 


public: The Dead at Clonmac- 
noise and Aghadoe, respectively. 
Amongst the other contributors 
were Katharine Tynan and Rose 
Kavanagh. . 


About ten years ‘later was born the 
Irish Literary Theatre, destined to 
play a big part in this Renaissance. 
Lady Gregory was a leading light in 
the new, far-reaching dramatic move- 
ment :— 

Lady Gregory might have been 
content to lead a tranquil life at 
Coole, to play Lady Bountiful to 
the tenants, to read the books in 
the great library, to enjoy the 
sheltering friendliness of the en- 
circling woods. After her hus- 
band’s death she gave up her Lon- 
don residence and the house at 
Coole became her passion. About 
the year 1896, however, something 
happened. She met W. B. Yeats. 
At that time, the poet wrote after- 
wards, she was “a plainly-dressed 
woman of forty-five, without ob- 
vious good looks, except the charm 
that comes from strength, intelli- 
gence and kindness.” 


meeting was to transform Lady 
Gregory, Coole House and W. B. 
Yeats. To the latter, a new 
world opened—a world of ‘traditions, 
memories and  thousand-year-old 
stories, Coole became a literary 
centre and the great men fore- 
gathered there carved their names 
upon the trunk of the big copper 
beech in the Seven Woods :— 
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There you may see, as — 
Gregory has written: “W. B. 
of course, and Jack B. Y. (with, a 
graving of a little donkey he loves); 
and J. M. Synge and A: and An 
Craoibhin and John Masefield, 
and G.B.S. But alas, once or twice, 
country lads doing some work in 
the orchard, seeing these signa- 
tures, thought it natural to add 
their own, and these, unknown to 
literature, may puzzle some future 
antiquarian.” 

Another Westerner—but with what 
a different background—was John 
MacHale, the famous Archbishop of 
Tuam, who became a legend in his 
own lifetime of ninety crowded years. 
He was seven years old when the 
Frencn landed under Humbert at 
Killala and the young men of Mayo 
rushed to join under his coloursy In 
the big round-up following the de- 
“feat, John MacHale’s parish priest, 
Father Conroy, was hanged from a 
tree, after a drumhead courtmartial 
at Castlebar : — 

When the body was brought 
back for burial to the thatched 
chapel at Lahardine, the boy was 
one of the thousands who joined 
in the funeral procession, and he 
then and there resolved, as he 
wrote afterwards, that “ given life, 
ability and position, he would ex- 
pose the misdeeds of those who 
ruled Ireland”. He was given all 
three, and he kept his vow. 

MacHale became “that prickly pre- 
late”, so thoroughly hated by the 
Ascendancy, that the Prime Minister 
of England (Lord Melbourne) sent 
messengers to Rome to oppose his 
appointment to the See of Tuam. 


FASCINATING figure in these pages 
is that of James Stephens, “the 
wandering Hawk”, chief of the fear- 


less Fenians in the 1860’s. He made 
a dramatic escape from Richmond 
Jail on a November night in 1864, 
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and despite a reward ofa thousand 
+ pounds, mamaged to evade recap- 
ture :— 

About seven months later a hand- 
some open carriage, drawn by four 
spirited horses, drove through the 
streets of Dublin. It carried a 
postilion and footmen in livery. 
Two gentlemen, immaculately 
dressed and wearing silk hats, re- 
clined at their ease on the cush- 
ioned seats. It was a sunny aficr- 
noon in the month of June. As the 
equipage passed Amiens Street ’ 
Station a policeman on duty stood @ 
to attention and saluted. The 
gentlemen taking the air must be 
magistrates, at least! Once the 
North Strand was passed, the driver 
whipped up his horses and they 
moved at a spanking pace towards 
Malahide and the sea. Some miles 
from Balbriggan the carriage 
halted. One of its occupants got 
out, bade farewell to the other, and. 
walked to the shore, where a boat 
was waiting. He stepped into it 
and was rowed quickly out to a 
sailing boat anchored a few hun- 
dred yards out. The sails were set, 
and in a few moments the boat was 
speéding down the Channel bound 
for France. 

Parnell, “the man of fire and ice”, 
threw the spell of his personal mag- 
netism upon William O’Brien at their 
first meeting. 


ARNELL, then at the height of his 

fame, attended O’Brien’s wedding 

and made one of his best speeches. 
O’Brien wrote :— 

We often, by the light of later 
days, recalled the emotion with 
which in the little church, crowded 
with happy faces, he remarked to 
Archbishop Croke: “How happy 
I should be to be married like 
that!” 

Parnell was superstitious :— 
He had the common dread of 
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the number 13 and would never 
occupy a hotel bedroom or travel 
in a railway carriage bearing that 


but then his sister was an abbess, 
and his uncle, I am proud to say, 
was hanged as a rebel.” 


number or any multiple of it. 


OF George. Bernard Shaw, 
MacManus wrote—for the Nine- 
ticth Birthday Book :— 


Yet, according to MacManus, Ire- 
land has set a stamp upon him :— 

Ireland has given him some- 

thing: his sharp wit, his uncon- 


bomb. 
own origins :— 


Seventy years have passed since 
Bernard Shaw invaded England. 
“Invade,” of course, is the only 
possible word. There may have 
been no earth-tremors felt when 
the tall, thin, red-haired, keen-eyed 
youth of twenty walked down the 
gangway at Holyhead and set foot 
for the first time on British soil. 
No drums rolled; no guns blazed; 
the Fleet was not mobilised in the 
Irish Channel; there was not even 
a secret service agent about. All 
that happened was that a railway 
porter with a Welsh accent said: 
“Carry your bag, sir?” 


simple-seeming bag contained, 
however, its own species of atom 
Shaw is quoted, as to his 


‘I have no trace in me of the com- 
mercially-imported North Spanish 
strain which passes for aboriginal 
Irish: I am a genuine typical Irish- 
man of the Danish, Norman, 
Cromwellian and (of course) Scotch 
invasions. I am violently and arro- 
gantly Protestant by family tradi- 
tion; but let no English Govern- 
ment therefore count on my alle- 
giance; I am English enough to be 
an inveterate Republican and 
Home. Ruler. 
grandfather was an Orangeman; 


It is true that my | 


ventional ideal, his realistic sense 
of life, his knowledge of music, his 
horror of poverty, his love of 
beauty, his contempt for shams, 
his brogue; maybe his red hair and 
his grey-blue eyes. 


ASTER MONDAY, 1916, is high- 
lighted in vivid prose in these 


pages: — 


Seven resolute men _ seated 
around a table in Liberty Hall as 
the hands of the Custom House 
ciock point to nine on Easter Mon- 
day morning; golden sunlight 


flooding the streets of a city in 
holiday mood; the officers of the 


British garrisons speeding along 
the pleasant road to Fairyhouse; a . 
column of stern-faced men swing- 
ing in at noon through the door- 
way of the G.P.O.: the crashing 
of glass, the hoisting of the Tri- 
colour; the reading of the Pro- 
clamation of the Republic. Then 
the calm, starlight nights with an 
uncanny silence between the bursts 
of gun-fire; the crash of shells ex- 
ploding on Liberty Hall and the 
Post Office; the fires that lighted 
up the midnight sky as the heart 
of Dublin burned itself out; the 
final conference beside the wounded 
Connolly’s stretcher; the volleys of 
the execution squads breaking the 
stillness of a May morning. 


Gwe sd 


EOPLE are always blaming their circumstances for what 
they are. I don’t believe in circumstances. The people 
who get on in this world are the people who look for the 
circumstances they want, and if they can’t find them, make 


them. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 
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With pride and for the first 
time out of Ireland, we offer 
these Clan Ties to our 
countrymen overseas, They 
are absolutely unique and 
bear your own Historic CLAN 
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Counter Attractions 





From Irish Cottages 


IRISH COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

have long been preparing for An 

Téstal, and the results of their en- 

deavours are now in the shops. Two 

items which will especially attract 

both visitors and natives are Téstal 
handkerchiefs and tea-cloths. 

The handkerchiefs, priced at 5/- 
each, are of best Irish linen; they are 
trimmed with feather-edge or loop- 
edge hand-crocheted lace, and in one 
corner is an embroidered Téstal harp. 
The handkerchiefs are either all 
white or white with a St. Patrick’s 
blue edging and embroidery. 

The tea-cloths, of forty-five-inch- 
square size, are selling at £3, and 
also have the Téostal decorations. In 
the centre are 
embroidered shamrock and a border 
of hand crochet; in each corner a 


Téstal harp has been embroidered. THE 


The cloths are made of unbleached 
Irish linen; the embroidery is in St. 
Patrick’s blue, or with the embroidery 
in blue and the edging in ecru shade 
to match the cloth. 


Find Your Ancestors ! 


© HELP TO KEEP ALIVE THE 

“stream of tradition” that is in 
danger of dying out among Irish 
people here and overseas, the newly- 
formed Irish Ancestry Guild is 
supplying family histories and 
plaques of people of Irish descent, 
together with the coats of arms and 
seals of families, heraldic shields, 
maps showing the situation of ancient 
clan territories, and also gives infor- 
mation on the origin and meaning of 
names. 

What do our ancestors mean to 
us? They are a symbol of family 


sprays of hand-* 


pride and race; they live on in our 
hearts, our very blood, our tempera- 
ments and our minds. Knowledge 
of our ancestors not only has a bene- 
ficial psychological effect not yet 
fully understood, but is of deep 
emotional significance to the 
individual. 

No social system in the world has 
captured such ‘universal ad:niration 
as the Irish clan system. Today, 
the Scots, who brought the idea 
from Ireland, have ‘their modern 
clan societies, such as the Stewart 
Society, but not so the Irish. If we 
lose knowledge of our ancestors we 
lose part of ourselves; if their mem- 
ory and inspiration are forgotten, 
then a materialistic age has got the 
better of us. 


A Heat Saver 


ORDINARY OPEN FIRE, AS MOST 

people are aware, is extremely 
wasteful—in fact, there is a loss of 
about 85 per cent. of heat in the 
chimney. A new heating stove, 
however, is now on the Irish market 
which claims that this wastage can 
be reduced to only 7 per cent. 

The stove is made in several sizes, 
so as to suit the amount of space 
which is required to be heated. It 
is completely covered in, which is a 
feature that does not, of course, 
appeal to everyone. The heat which 
is generated is not allowed to escape 
up the chimney directly, but first 
circulates around the stove, is 
brought under the ash-pit, up one 
side and then goes out. 

This stove will heat a large room 
on a fuel consumption of approxi- 
mately fifteen Ibs daily, and will 
also provide hot water for the bath 
and other domestic uses. 
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For the Home Carpenter 


A ‘NEW TOOL, WHICH IS A SAW AND 

drill combined, is now available 
for the home carpenter. Its design 
enables it to cut portions from the 
centre of a block of wood, and it will 
saw through a thickness of five 
inches. A three-sixteenths-of-an-inch 
drill bit forms the top of this tool, 
and the shaft, which has rasp teeth 
all the way round, is of steel. 

The price of this very useful tool 
is 3/9. The bit goes through the 
wood and the saw follows through. 
Squares, circles around locks, tri- 
angles and rectangles can be cut out 
without any trouble. 


Do You Collect Antiques ? 


G ANTIQUES IS AN EXCEL- 
lent means of exercising the 
acquisitive instinct that lies in all of 
us, and is a link with the past show- 
ing us the life of our ancestors. Life 
without elegance and charm would 
be a poor thing, and the beauty of 
antiques adds to life and makes it 
richer. Furthermore, antiques are 
an excellent investment, for their 
value remains much more constant 
than that of new objects. 

One shop in Dublin that offers 
antiques and jewellery of every 
variety is J. W. Weldon’s, of 55 
Clarendon St.—silver, china, glass, 
furniture, prints, clocks, mirrors, all 
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are here in abundance for the collec- 
tor, including early pieces by Mathew 
West, Robert Calderwood, James 
Le Bass, Joseph Jackson, along 
with dozens of other items. 

If you ask what is an antique, it 
is, roughly, an article made before 
1830, for it was at this time that the 
machine-made products of the 
Industrial Revolution first began to 
be turned out by the methods of 
mass-production, and the old-time 
craftsman was superseded. The 
reasons why people collect antiques 
are legion, but chief among them is 
the binding force antiques make with 
the centuries that are gone. 


Keeping Meals Hot 


HANDY DEVICE FOR THE HARASSED 

mother who has to keep meals hot 
for the family, is a plate, approxi- 
mately dinner size, which has an 
aluminium base into which hot water 
is poured. At the side of the base is 
a spout, through which the hot 
water is poured, and the base is then 
corked. 

The food which is required to be 
kept heated is placed on the plate and 
covered with an aluminium dome, 
and will keep warm for quite a long 
period. Should the expected diner 
fail to arrive within a reasonable 
period the hot water can, of course, 
be renewed. 
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y bored by an elderly scientist drooling away about 

ants—“ They are wonderful little creatures; they have 

their own police force and their own army ”—Mrs. Patrick 

Campbell leaned forward and said, with an expression of 

the utmost interest and in a voice like damson-coloured 
velvet: “No navy, I suppose?” 


April 30th. 


—JAMES AGATE, Ego. 
"THE next (May) issue of THe Irn1sH Dicest will be published on Thursday, 
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Penguinness 


From an article by a member of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
Antarctic expedition of 1929. 


** The stores * (left by Mawson’s earlier expedition 
of 1911)“ were in good condition after 18 years ; cocoa, 
salt, flour and matches from these stores were actually 
used afterwards . . . There were also four bottles of 
Guinness on a shelf, which, although frozen, were put 
to excellent use.” 

The Belfast Telegraph, April 10th, 1933 


Wherever you are, in cold weather or in hot, 
Guinness never varies. It looks the same, it 
tastes the same, and it is just as “good for 
you” as it has been for nearly 150 years. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


G E.2074 
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